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HUMANE  DAY. 

FACTS,  STORIES  AND  ANECDOTES  ABOUT  ANIMALS. 


The  Long  Sleep  of  Some  Creatures. 

A^  LL  animals  have  their  time  for 
sleeping.  We  sleep  at  night; 
so  do  most  most  of  the  insects 
and  birds.  But  there  are  some 
little  creatures  that  take  such 
very  long  sleeps!  When  they 
are  all  through  their  summer 
work  they  crawl  into  winter 
quarters.  There  they  stay  until 
the  cold  weather  is  over.  Large 
numbers  of  frogs,  bats,  flies 
and  spiders  do  this.  If  they 
were  only  to  sleep  for  the  night 
the  blood  would  keep  moving  in  their 
veins,  and  they  would  breathe.  But  in 
this  winter  sleep  they  do  not  appear  to 
breathe,  or  the  blood  to  move.  Yet 
they  are  alive,  only  in  such  a  "dead 
sleep." 

But  wait  until  the  springtime.  The 
warm  sun  will  wake  them  all  up  again. 
They  will  come  out,  one  by  one,  from 
their  hiding  places. 

However,  there  are  some  kinds  of 
animals  that  hide  away  in  the  winter 
that  are  not  wholly  asleep  all  the  time. 
The  blood  moves  a  little,  and  once  in  a 
while  they  take  a  breath.  If  the  weather 
is  at  all  mild,  they  wake  up  enough  to  eat. 


Now  isnt  it  curious  that  they  know 
all  this  beforehand?  Such  animals 
always  lay  up  something  to  eat,  just  by 
their  side,  when  they  go  into  their  winter 
sleeping  places.  But  those  that  do  not 
wake  up  never  lay  up  any  food,  for  it 
would  not  be  used  if  they  did. 

The  little  field-mouse  lays  up  nuts  and 
grain.  It  eats  some  when  it  is  partly 
awake  of  a  warm  day. 

The  bat  does  not  need  to  do  this,  for 


THE    FROG. 

the  same  warmth  that  wakes  him  wakes 
all  the  insects  on  which  he  feeds.  He 
catches  some  and  then  eats. 

The  woodchuck,  a  kind  of  marmot, 
does  not  wake,  yet  he  lays  up  dried 
grass  near  his  hole.  What  is  it  for,  do 
you  think.-"  On  purpose  to  have  it  ready 
the    first    moment    he    awakes   in   the 
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spring.     Then  he  can  eat  and  be  strong 
before  he  comes  out  of  his  hole. 

I  have  told  you  that  this  sleep  lasts 
all  winter.  But  with  some  animals  it 
often  lasts  much  longer  than  that. 
Frogs  have  been  known  to  sleep  several 
years!  When  they  were  brought  into 
the  warm  air  they  came  to  life  and 
hopped  about  as  lively  as  ever. 

I  have  read  of  a  toad  that  was  found 
in  the  middle  of  a  tree,  fast  asleep.  No 
one  knew  hjw  he  came  there.  The  tree 
had  kept  on  growing  until  there  were 
sixty  rings  in  the  trunk.  As  a  tree  adds 
a  ring  every  year,  the  poor  creature  had 
been  there  all  that  time!  What  do  you 
think  of  that  for  a  long  sleep.'  And  yet 
he  woke  up  all  right,  and  acted  just  like 
any  other  toad! 

How  many  things  are  sleeping  in  the 
winter!  Plants,  too,  as  well  as  animals. 
What  a  busy  time  they  do  have  in  waking 
up,  and  how  little  we  think  about  it! 

Selected. 

0 
The  Super-Sense  of  Animals. 

When  engaged  in  locating  a  railway  in 
New  Brunswick,  Mr.  James  Camden,  a 
civil  engineer,  was  compelled  one  night 
by  a  very  severe  snowstorm  to  take  ref- 
uge in  a  small  farm-house.  The  farmer 
owned  two  dogs — one  an  old  Newfound- 
land and  the  other  a  collie.  In  dse  time 
the  farmer  and  his  family  went  to  bed, 
the  Newfoundland  stretched  himself  out 
by  the  chimney  corner,  and  Mr.  Cam- 
den and  the  man  with  him  rolled  them- 
selves in  their  blankets  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  fire. 

The  door  of  the  house  was  closed  by 
a  wooden  latch  and  fastened  by  a  bar 
across  it.  Mr.  Camden  and  his  man  were 
just  falling  asleep  when  they  heard  the 
latch  of  the  door  raised.  They  did  not 
get  up  immediately,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  latch  was  tried  again. 


They  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
Mr.  Camden  rose,  unfastened  the  door 
and  looked  out.  Seeing  nothing,  he  re- 
turned to  his  blankets,  but  did  not  re- 
place the  bar  across  the  door.  Two  or 
three  minutes  later  the  latch  was  tried  a 
third  time.  This  time  the  door  opened, 
and  the  collie  walked  in.  He  pushed  the 
door  quite  back,  walked  straight  to  the 
old  Newfoundland,  and  appeared  to 
make  some  kind  of  a  whispered  com- 
munication to  him.  Mr.  Camden  lay 
still  and  watched.  The  old  dog  rose  and 
followed  the  other  out  of  the  house. 
Both  presentb'  returned,  driving  before 
them  a  valuable  ram  belonging  to  the 
farmer,  that  had  become  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  was  in  danger 
of  perishing  in  the  storm.  Now,  how 
did  the  collie  impart  to  the  other  dog 
a  knowledge  of  the  situation  unless 
through  some  super-sense  unknown  to 
usi" — Forest  and  Stj-eam. 

The  Language  of  Animals. 

Every  one  who  has  heard  a  dog  or  a 
horse  welcome  its  master  with  exclama- 
tions of  joy,  or  a  cat  plaintively  mewing 
for  its  food,  ought  to  believe  that  ani- 
mals can  talk.  The  dog  has  different 
sounds  to  express  hunger,  pain,  joy,  sor- 
row, thanks  and  fear.  Birds  have  dif- 
ferent songs  and  notes  to  express  their 
feelings.  We  recognize  their  songs  of 
victory  and  of  love,  as  well  as  the  notes 
of  anger  and  fear.  It  is  evident  that 
these  notes  are  understood,  not  only 
within  the  limits  of  one  species,  but 
among  other  birds;  for  different  tribes 
often  make  a  common  cause  of  joy  and 
battle.  Monkeys  express  their  passions, 
fears  and  desires  by  various  cries  and 
gestures.  Some  of  the  most  uncivilized 
languages  are  but  little  richer  than 
theirs.  Abbott  tells  us  that  crows  have 
twenty-seven  distinct  cries  or  utterances. 
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Many  scientists  believe  that  certain 
sounds  made  by  fishes  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  their  feelings.  It  is 
clear  to  the  careful  observer  that  lan- 
guage is  universal  wherever  there  is  sen- 
sation, and  all  animal  life,  more  or  less 
inter-communicative.   —  Nczc      Or/cans 

Picayune. 

0 

Simon  Grub's  Dream. 

The  text  was  this:  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
Have  done  it  to  these  ye  have  done  it  to  me." 
Soon  Simon  slept,  for  'twas  sultry  weather. 
And  the   dream   and  the   sermon   went  on  to- 
gether. 

He  dreamed   that  he  died  and  stood  at  the  gate 
Of  the  outer  court  where  the  angels  wait 
For  those  who  hear  the  glad  "well  done," 
And  can  enter  the  realms  of  the  Holy  One. 

While  Simon  waited  and  wondered  if  he 
Had  forgotten  the  password  or  lost  the  key, 
A  voice  above  him  said,  loud  and  clear, 
"Do  you  know  you  must  bring  your  witnesses 
here?" 

"Of  witnesses  there  are  many,"  said  he; 
''My  brethren  and  neighbors  will  all  speak  for 

me." 
But  the  brethren  and  neighbors  came  not  near, 
And  he  heard  only  a  whinny,  familiar  and  clear; 

And  old  Gray  foot,  the  horse,  stood  just  at  his 

right. 
While  around  on  the  other  side,  just  coming  in 

sight, 
Was  a  crowd  of  dumb  creatures  so  forlorn  and 

so  poor 
That  the  angel  wept  as  he  opened  the  door. 

Then  Simon  grew  pale,  trembling  with  fear, 
Said,    "O  why  are   not  some  of   the  brethren 

here? 
Pray  wait,  pray  wait,  they'll  surelv  come." 
'Twas  Gra^toot  that  spoke  then,  and  Simon  was 

dumb. 

•'On  wintry  nights  I've  stood  in  my  stall 
When  the  cold   winds  blew  through  the  cracks 

in  the  wall. 
Till  every  joint  and  sinew  and  bone 
Seemed  frozen  and  dead  as  the  coldest  stone. 

I've  shivered  the  dreary  time  away 
With  only  some  wisps  of  the  poorest  hay; 
Then  put  to  work  with  shout  and  blow, 
So  hungry  and  faint  I  could  scarcely  go." 


Then  old   Brindle   came,  and  with  soft  brown 

eyes 
Fixed  on  her  master  in  sad  surprise. 
Told  a  pitiful  tale  of  starvation  and  cold. 
And  how  he  had  sold  her  food  for  gold. 

The  poor  sheep  told  their  sorrow  too 
Of  bitter  wrongs  their  whole  life  through; 
Turned  out  in  cold  and  stormy  weather 
To  starve  and  freeze  and  cry  together. 

They   were    lowly   cries    but   they    turned    to 

prayer, 
And  floating  upward  had  rested  there. 
Close  by  the  ear  of  Him  who  says 
"I  will  hear  the  cries  of  my  poor  always." 

The  old  house  dog,  though  treated  ill, 
Came  near  and  fawned  on  his  master  still, 
Because  the  love  these  dumb  things  know 
Is  more  than  human,  more  faithful,  more  true. 

Then  conscience  woke,  like  some  torpid  thing 
That  is  brought  to  life  by  the  sun  m  spring. 
And   it   lashed  and   stung    him   like   poisoned 

thongs. 
As  memory  brought  him  his  train  of  wrongs, 
Forgetting  nothing  of  word  or  deed. 
Of  cruel  blows  or  selfish  greed. 

His  cruelly-treated  friends  that  were  dumb. 
Would  they  follow  him  on  through  the  ages  to 

come? 
Must  he  see  them  forever  gaunt,  hungry  and 

cold? 
For  "Time  and  eternity  never  grow  old." 

How  oft  in  dumb  pleading  they'd  ask  a  caress 
From  his  hands  that  had  beaten  and  starved 

them!      Ah,  yes. 
He  remembered  it  all,  and  it  stung  him  to  know 
That  the  love  they  had  craved  had  been  met 

only  with  blow. 

O  could  he  live  over  the  life  that  was  past. 
And  leave  out  his  sins,  to  stand  here  at  last. 
With  a  soul  that  was  white  for  a  hajipier  fate: 
Was  it  conscience  that  whispered,   ''Too  late, 
too  late!" 

He'd  cruelly  passed  over  life's  narrowing  track, 
Till  remorse  claimed  its  own — for  that   never 

turns  back: 
And  sins  scarce  remembered,  remembered  too 

late. 
Grew    black     as   he   saw  them   from  heaven's. 

barred  gate. 
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'Twas  in  vain  that  he  strove  to  speak  to  say 
Those  sweet  old  words,  "Forgive,  I  prav;" 
Sin's  last  sad  cry:  he  was  silent  there; 
He  was  dumb,  with  such  woeful  need  of  prayer. 

Then  voices  seemed  floating  on  every  breeze. 
''Ve  did  it  to  these,  ye  did  it  to  these." 
Go  hence,  be  homeless,  go  starve  and  freeze: 
"Ye  did  it  to  these,  ye  did  it  to  these. 

"And  when  you  are  faint  and  weary  with  woe 
You  will  still  hear  the  shout,  you  will  still  feel 

the  blow,  * 

While   a  voice  from  which  you  shall  never  be 

free 
Will  whisper  beside  you,  'Ye  did  it  to  me.'  " 

But  hark!  What  melody  over  him  rolls? 
Do  the  angels  smg  requiems  over  lost  souls? 
His  last  hope  had  fled.     In  an  agony  new 
He  awoke — to  find  himself  safe  in  his  pew. 

What  his  dumb  friends  thought  none  ever  knew 
When  food  was  plenty  and  bloivs  were  few. 
But  the  teacher  who  follows  us  ever  it  seems 
Gives  his  strongest  lessons  sometimes  in  dreams. 

Remember,  dear  friends,  that  the  lips  that  are 

dumb 
May  be  those   that  will  speak  when  our  time 

shall  come 
To  stand  at  the  entrance,  and  watch  and  wait 
For  the  angel  to  open  or  close  the  gate. 

— American  Humane  Elucalion  Society. 


The  Iron  Duke's  Parrot. 

An  old  lady,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  determined  to  show  her 
grateful  admiration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  by  the  gift  of  a  parrot, 
which  she  took  with  her  into  the 
duke's  presence.  His  grace  declined 
the  gift  with  polite  thanks.  The  old 
lady  begged  him  to  hear  the  bird 
speak  once.  She  took  the  baize  off  the 
cage  and  said,  "Polly,  this  is  the  Duke 
of  Wellington."  "Seethe  conquering 
hero  comes!"  cried  the  parrot,  flapping 
his  wings.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
duke,  who  heard  the  pet  sing  the  na- 
tional anthem,  and  accepted  the  gift. 
He  afterwards  kept  the  bird  in  his  own 


room,  and  it  won  quite  a  reputation 
among  its  new  friends. — Qucckett' s  Say- 
ings and  Doings. 


A  Ventriloqmit. 

While  overseeing  a  gang  of  men,  who, 
with  mule  teams,  were  hauling  loads 
of  dirt,  a  friend  of  mine — a  ventrilo- 
quist— came  up  and  stood  by  my  side. 

Presently  a  mule,  driven  by  a  fiery- 
tempered  fellow,  balked  right  in  front 
of  where  we  were  standing.  The  driver 
lost  his  temper  and  began  to  beat  the 
animal.  Every  now  and  then  the  mule 
would  turn  his  head  and  look  reproach- 
fully at  the  fellow,  but  refused  to  budge. 

"Now  just  watch  him,"  the  ventrilo- 
quist whispered  in  my  ear. 

At  that  moment  the  fellow  gave  the 
animal  a  kick  with  his  heavy  boot. 

The  mule  turned  his  head,  and  look- 
ing the  man  square  in  the  face  opened 
his  mouth:   "Don't  you  do  that  again." 

The  voice  sounded  as  though  it  came 
direct  from  between  the  mule's  parted 
lips. 

The  whip  dropped  from  the  fellow's 
hand.  For  a  moment  he  stared  at  the 
mule,  and  then,  without  a  word,  he 
bolted  down  the  street  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  take  him. — Our  Dumb  Ani- 
mals. 


Three  o'Clock  in  the  Morning. 

What  do  the  robins  whisper  about 
From  their  homes  in  the  elms  and  birches? 

I've  tried  to  study  the  riddle  out; 

But  still  in  my  mind  is  many  a  doubt. 
In  spite  of  deep  researches. 

While  over  the  world  in  silence  deep, 

In  the  twilight  of  early  dawning. 
They  begin  to  chirp  and  twitter  and  peep. 
As  if  they  were  talking  in  their  sleep, 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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Perhaps  the  little  ones  stir  and  complain 

That  it's  time  to  be  up  and  doing; 
And  the  mother-bird  sings  a  drowsy  strain 
To  coax  them  back  to  their  dream  again 

Though  distant  cocks  are  crowing. 

Or  do  they  tell  secrets  that  should  not  be  heard 
By  mortals  listening  and  praying? 

Perhaps  we  might  learn  from  some  whispering 
word 

The  very  best  way  to  bring  up  a  bird, 
Or  the  wonderful  art  of  flying. 

It  ma}'  be  they  speak  of  an  autumn  day 
When,  with  many  a  feathered  roamer. 

Under  the  clouds  so  cold  and  gray. 

Over  the  hill  they  take  their  way 
In  search  of  the  vanished  summer. 
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It  may  be  they  gossip  from  nest  to  nest, 

Hidden  and  leaf -enfolded; 
For  do  we  not  often  hear  it  confessed 
When  a  long-kept  secret  at  last  is  guessed. 

That  "a  little  bird  has  told  it?" 

Perhaps;  but  the  question  is  wrapt  in  doubt. 
They  give  me  no  hint  or  warning. 

Listen  and  tell  me  if  you  find  out 

What  do  the  robins  talk  about 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning? 

— Every  Other  Sunday. 


Birds  as  Omens. 

The  American  /'YrA/ records  as  a  fact 
that,  when  an  epidemic  of  cholera  threat- 


ens a  certain  locality,  the  birds  leave  the 
neighborhood  a  few  days  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  scourge.  This  was 
noticed  in  connection  with  a  recent  out- 
break of  the  epidemic  in  Hamburg.  In 
1884,  the  same  phenomenon  occurred  at 
Marseilles  and  Toulon,  France,  where  all 
the  birds,  as  if  actuated  by  a  common 
impulse,  abandoned  the  plague-stricken 
cities,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  Hyeres, 
which  •  was  fortunate  in  escaping  the 
plague.  The  great  influx  of  birds  at  the 
time  was  much  commented  upon  by  the 
inhabitants.  In  1872  all  of  the  sparrows 
left  the  town  of  Prezemsyl,  Gallicia,  two 
days  before  the  appearance  of  the  pest, 
and  not  a  single  bird  returned  before  the 
end  of  November,  when  the  cholera  had 
entirely  disappeared. 


Do  Crows  Raftson? 

The  following  stories  of  the  crow  we 
have  on  the  authority  of  Unbeaten  Tracks 
ill  Japan.  They  are  related  as  happen- 
ing in  Yezo,  the  northern  island  of  the 
empire,  where  these  birds  are  a  feature 
of  the  country: 

"There  are  millions  of  them,  and  in 
many  places  they  break  the  silence  of 
the  silent  land  with  a  Babel  of  noisy 
discords.  They  are  everywhere,  and 
have  attained  a  degree  of  most  un- 
pardonable impertinence,  mingled  with 
a  cunning  and  sagacitj'  which  almost 
puts  them  on  a  level  with  man  in  some 
circumstances.  Five  of  them  were  so 
impudent  as  to  alight  on  two  of  my 
horses,  and  so  be  ferried  across  a  river. 
In  the  inn  garden  at  Mori  I  saw  a  dog 
eating  a  piece  of  carrion  in  the  pres- 
ence of  several  of  these  covetous  birds. 
They  evidently  said  a  good  deal  to  each 
other  on  the  subject,  and  now  and  then 
one  or  two  of  them  tried  to  pull  the 
meat  away  from  him,  which  he  resented. 
At  last  a  big,  strong  crow  succeeded  in 
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tearing  off  a  piece,  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  pine  where  the  others  were 
congregated,  and  after  much  earnest 
speech  they  all  surrounded  the  dog,  and 
the  leading  bird  dexterously  dropped 
the  small  piece  of  meat  within  reach  of 
his  mouth,  when  he  immediately  snap- 
ped at  it,  unwisely  letting  go  the  big 
piece  for  a  second,  and  two  of  the  crows 
flew  away  with  it  to  the  pine;  and  with 
much  fluttering  and  hilarity  they  all  ate 
it,  the  deceived  dog  looking  vacant  and 
bewildered  for  a  moment,  after  which 
he  sat  under  the  tree  and  barked  at 
them. 

0 

Dog  Bell  Ringer. 

"Sailor"  is  the  name  of  a  wise  dog 
which  lives  on  Wood  Island,  off  Bidde- 
ford  Pool,  Me.  His  master  is  Thomas 
H.  Orcutt,  keeper  of  the  Wood  Island 
lighthouse.  Having  passed  most  of  his 
nine  years  of  life  on  rocky  Wood 
Island,  where  the  passing  of  vessels  is 
the  chief  thing  to  break  the  monotony 
of  life,  "Sailor"  naturally  takes  a  great 
interest  in  nautical  matters.  He  is  a 
Scotch  collie,  and  was  brought  to  the 
island  when  two  months  old.  He  was 
not  long  in  learning  the  ways  of  the  sea. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  whatever  his 
master  did,  and  followed  him  around  the 
light  station  wherever  he  went.  He 
noticed  among  other  things  that  his 
master  often  pulled  a  rope  that  made  a 
bell  ring.  The  bell  was  a  great  heavy 
one,  used  to  warn  vessels  in  a  fog,  and 
to  salute  them  in  fair  weather.  It  stood 
outside  the  lighthouse  a  few  feet  above 
a  wooden  platform,  and  the  rope  at- 
tached to  its  tongue  came  down  so  near 
the  platform  that  "Sailor"  could  easily 
reach  it. 

One  day  "Sailor"  thought  he  would 
have  a  try  at  ringing  the  bell.  He 
seized  the  rope  in  his  mouth  and  pulled. 


The  bell  rang  clear  and  loud.  "Sailor" 
was  delighted.  He  wagged  his  bushy 
tail  vigorously  and  pulled  again.  "Sailor" 
after  a  time  noticed  that  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  marked  the  passing  of  a  vessel 
or  steamer.  His  note  of  this  fact  re- 
sulted in  trying  an  experiment.  When 
he  saw  the  next  vessel  coming  he  an- 
ticipated his  master  in  ringing  the  bell. 
As  the  years  have  passed  "Sailor"  has 
kept  on  ringing  salutes  to  passing  ves- 
sels and  steamers.  Indeed,  he  feels 
hurt  if  not  permitted  to  give  the  custom- 
ary salute  to  passing  craft,  while  skip- 
pers whose  course  takes  them  often  past 
Wood  Island  are  accustomed  to  see 
"Sailor"  tugging  viciously  at  the  bell 
rope.  They  reply  with  a  will  on  their 
ship's  bell  or  horn,  and  in  case  of  steam- 
ers a  hearty  triple  blast  is  sent  back  to 
the  watcher  of  Wood  Island,  who  gives 
a  new  meaning  to  the  good  old  sea  term 
of  "dog  watch." — Neiu  York  Sun. 


The  Big  Dog  Under  the  Wagon. 

"Come,  wife,"  said  good  old  Farmer  Gray, 
"Put  on  j'our  things,  'tis  market  day — 
And  we'll  be  off  to  the  nearest  town. 
There  and  back  ere  the  sun  goes  down. 
Spot?     No,  we'll  leave  old  Spot  behind" 
But  Spot  he  barked,  and  Spot  he  whined. 
And  soon  made  up  his  doggish  mind 
To  follow  under  the  wagon. 

Away  they  went  at  a  good  round  pace, 
And  joy  came  into  the  farmer's  face; 
"Poor  Spot,"  said  he,  "did  want  to  come, 
But  I'm  awful  glad  he's  left  at  home; 
He'll  guard  the  barn,  and  guard  the  cot, 
And  keep  the  cattle  out  of  the  lot." 
"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  thought  Spot, 
The  big  dog  under  the  wagon. 

The  farmer  all  his  produce  sold. 
And  got  his  pay  in  yellow  gold. 
Then  started  homeward  after  dark, 
Home  through  the  lonely  forest.     Hark! 
A  robber  springs  from  behind  a  tree — 
"Your  money  or  else  your  life,"  says  he; 
The  moon  was  up,  but  he  didn't  see 
The  big  dog  under  the  wagon. 
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Spot  ne'er  barked  and  Spot  ne'er  whined, 
But  quickly  caught  the  thief  behind; 
He  dragged  him  down  in  the  mire  and  dirt, 
And  tore  his  coat  and  tore  his  shirt, 
Then  held  him  fast  on  the  miry  ground; 
The  robber  uttered  not  a  sound 
While  his  hands  and  feet  the  farmer  bound. 
And  tumbled  him  into  the  wagon. 

So  Spot,  he  saved  the  farnier's  life, 
The  farmer's  money,  the  farmer's  wife; 
And  now  the  hero,  grand  and  gay, 
A  silver  collar  he  wears  toda}-; 
Among  his  friends,  among  his  foes,- 
And  everywhere  his  master  goes. 
He  follows  on  his  horny  toes, 

The  big  dog  under  the  wagon. 

— New  Orleans  Picayune. 


How  Fast  Can  a  Bird  Fly? 

British,  French  and  American  observ- 


entitled  to  fifty.  A  quite  recent  test  of 
five  hundred  miles  showed  that  the  most 
rapid  pigeons  made  thirty-seven  miles 
an  hour.  On  shorter  distances  none 
made  more  than  fiftj'  miles. 

Frigate  birds  have  been  credited  with 
a  speed  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  miles  an  hour.  If  they 
did  fly  at  that  speed  they  would  have  to 
overcome  an  atmospheric  pressure  of 
from  one  hundred  and  twelve  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  to  the  square 
foot  of  flying  surface.  There  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  they  fly  more  rapidly  than  a 
passenger  pigeon. 

The  swallow,  a  rapid  flyer,  is  credited 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  an 
hour,  but  he  can  only  fly  sixty-five  miles, 
according  to  the  test  mentioned. 

The  teal  duck  is  brought  down  from 
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ers  recently  have  compared  notes,  and     one  hundred  and  forty  to  fifty  miles  an 


practically  agree  on  the  speed  of  best 
known  birds. 

The  carrier  pigeon  has  heretofore  been 
credited  with  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 


hour. 

Small  birds  appear  to  fly  more  rapidly 
than  the  large  ones,  and  have  deceived 
many   observers.      The   humming   bird 


an  hour,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  he  is     does  not  fly  as  fast  as  many  awkward 
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appearing,  very  much  larger,  slow  flap- 
ping birds. 

How  the  Fox  Escaped. 

A  good  story  is  related  at  the  expense 
of  a  well-known  business  man  of  Little 
Rock.  His  hunting  proclivities  are  well 
known,  and  he  has  the  reputation  of 
being  so  skilful  in  this  line  that  seldom, 
if  ever,  does  anything  escape  when  he 
gets  on  its  trail.       Last   Saturday,  how- 


lasted  some  hours,  during  which  the  sly 
little  animal  doubled  and  redoubled  his 
track.  At  last  the  fox  showed  signs  of 
fatigue,  and  Martin  began  to  smile  at  the 
thought  of  the  satisfaction  he  would  get. 
But,  alas,  they  struck  a  herd  of  hogs, 
and  just  as  Martin  was  preparing  to 
"close  in,"  the  fox  sprang  on  the  back 
of  a  long-legged  porker — one  of  the 
kind  that  can  outrun  a  race-horse.  The 
hog  raised  his  snout,  gave  a  frightened 
grunt,  and  away  he  flew.     The  fox  held 
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ever,  he  was  defeated  in  a  most  provok- 
ing fashion.  He  saddled  up  his  steed 
and  took  up  a  trail  that  led  to  the  south- 
west from  the  city.  A  short  distance 
away  he  started  a  handsome  fox.  Away 
the  animal  flew,  with  Martin  in  close 
pursuit.  He  seemed  to  be  unlucky,  for 
no  matter  how  fast  he  rode  the  fox  al- 
ways kept  just  out  of  reach.      The  race 


his  seat  like  a  circus  rider,  while  the  fur- 
ther the  hog  got  away  the  faster  he 
seemed  to  go.  Martin  watched'^the 
strange  pair  till  they  disappeared  in  a 
brush  patch  and  then  returned  to  Little 
Rock. 

A  Smile. 

A   family   of  children  who  had  been 
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taught  to  be  kind  to  all  animals  were 
unconsciously  annoying  a  small  turtle 
the  other  daj'  by  stopping  it  with  sticks 
in  whichever  direction  it  tried  to  run, 
and  confining  it  in  such  close  quarters 
that  at  length  it  pretended  to  be  dead, 
and  in  dismaj'  Katherine  ran  for  her 
mother. 

"We  didn't  strike  it,"  she  said.  "We 
didn't  do  anything  to  dead  it;  it  deaded 
itself." 

"But  you  must  have  been  treating  it 
unkindly,  "said  the  gentle  mother.  "See 
how  closely  the  poor  thing  hides  its 
head  and  tail  and  leet  inside  its  little 
"house.  See  here,  now,"  and  lifting  the 
little  creature  by  its  shell  with  her  thumb 
and  finger,  she  touched  it  gently  with 
the  fingers  of  her  other  hand. 

Soon  one  foot  came  out,  then  another 
then  the  head,  and  the  bright  little  eyes 
looked  from  one  to  another.  Soon  all 
the  feet  and  the  slim  tail  were  in  full 
view,  and  still  holding  it,  the  warm 
fingers  touched  each  tiny  foot  and  stroked 
the  head  and  neck. 

The  turtle  so  evidently  enjoyed  the 
caress  that  the  little  girl  cried  in  delight: 
"O  Mama  Phelps,  see  him  smile!  I 
never  will  tease  any  little  creature  again. 
I  didn't  know  they  'predated  being 
good  to." 


Died  of  a  Broken  Heart. 

A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Paul  r/o- 
nccr  Press  tells  a  story  of  a  dog — Dash 
he  was  called — who  was  never  content- 
ed when  away  from  his  master.  Not 
long  ago  the  master  was  taken  ill.  He 
had  to  be  moved  to  a  hospital  and  Dash 
was  left  at  home.  About  1 1  o'clock 
one  night  he  began  to  howl.  His  cries 
alarmed  the  members  of  the  family, 
who  were  greatly  concerned  about  the 
condition  of  the  patient  in  the  hospital. 


While  his  cries  continued  Ihe  telephone 
bell  rang  and  the  message  of  death  came 
over  the  wires. 

Dash  was  sent  away  until  after  the 
funeral.  After  his  return  a  portrait  of 
his  dead  master  disappeared  from  the 
house.  Search  showed  that  the  dog  had 
carried  it  into  a  recess  under  the  house. 
It  was  rescued  from  him  with  difficulty 
and  screwed  to  an  easel  in  the  library. 
A  rug  was  put  down  in  front  of  it  for 
Dash.  He  lay  there  with  an  expression 
of  unutterable  woe  on  his  face.  He 
wouldn't  eat.  For  a  week  he  kept  his 
vigil.  Once  or  twice  he  licked  up  a  lit- 
tle water  and  tasted  dainty  food  but  he 
grew  weaker  da}'  by  day.  One  morn- 
ing, ten  days  later,  the  library  door  was 
opened  and  there  was  the  faithful  Dash 
dead  on  his  rug. 


Animal    Emotions. 

It  is  told  of  a  certain  Lord  Holland, 
who  was  very  eccentric,  that  he  used  to 
give  his  horses  weekly  concerts  in  a 
gallery  specially  erected  for  the  purpose. 
He  maintained  that  it  cheered  their 
hearts  and  improved  their  temper,  and 
a  witness  says  that  they  seemed  to  be 
delighted  with  the  performance.  Much 
has  been  written  of  the  effect  of  music 
upon  animals.  The  American  Natural- 
ist gives  some  of  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 
to  determine  the  effect  of  violin-playing 
on  different  animals. 

Music  which  was  slow  and  sweet,  like 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  or  "Annie 
Laurie,"  pleased  the  panthers,  a  jaguar, 
and  a  lioness  and  her  cubs.  The  panth- 
ers became  nervous  and  twitched  their 
tails  when  a  lively  jig,  "The  Irish  Wash- 
erv/oman,"  was  played  to  them,  but  re- 
lapsed into  their  former  quiet  when  the 
music  again  became  soothing. 
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The  jaguar  was  so  nervous  during  the 
jig  music  that  he  jumped  from  a  shelf  to 
the  floor  of  his  cage  and  back  again.  • 
When  the  player  ceased  and  walked 
away,  the  jaguar  reached  out  his  paw  to 
him  as  far  as  he  could,  with  claws  re- 
tracted. 

The  lioness  and  her  cubs  were  inter- 
ested from  the  first,  although  when  the 
violinist  approached  the  cage  the  moth- 
er gave  him  a  hiss  and  the  cubs  hid  be- 
hind her.  At  the  playing  of  a  lively  jig 
the  cubs  stood  up  on  their  hind  legs  and 
peeped  over  at  the  player.  When  the 
musician  retreated  from  the  cage  the 
animals  came  to  the  front  of  it,  and  did 
not  move  back  when  he  gradually  drew 
so  near  as  almost  to  touch  the  great 
paws  that  were  thrust  through  the  bars. 

When  the  musician  was  playing 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  the  entire  family 
were  yery  attentive,  and  remained  mo- 
tionless except  that  the  cubs  turned 
their  head^  from  side  to  side.  Then  an- 
other jig  was  played,  and  the  cubs 
danced  about. 

The  coyotes,  in  a  den,  squatted  in  a 
semicircle  and  sat  in  silence  while  the 
music  continued.  When  it  ceased  they 
ran  up  and  pawed  at  the  player  through 
the  bars.  He  began  afresh,  and  again 
they  formed  in  a  silent  semicircle.  This 
experiment  was  made  several  times,  al- 
ways with  the  same  result. 

Dr.  Johnson,  and  Hodge,  his  Cat. 

Burl}'  and  big  his  books  among 

Good  Samuel  Johnson  sat, 
With  frowning  brows  and  wig  askew. 
His  snuff-strewn  waistcoat  far  from  new; 

That  neither  "Black  Sam"  nor  the  maid 
To  knock  or  interrupt  him  dare — 
Yet  close  beside  him,  unafraid, 
Sat  Hodge,  the  cat. 

"This  participle,"  the  doctor  wrote, 
"The  modern  scholar  cavils  at, 
But" — even  as  he  penned  the  word  ■ 
A  soft  protesting  note  was  heard. 


The  doctor  fumbled  with  his  pen, 

The  dawning  thought  took  wings  and  flew; 

The  sound  repeated  cauie  again — 
It  was  a  faint  rerr  inding  "Mew!" 
From  Hodge,  the  cat. 

"Poor  pussy!"  said  the  learned  man. 

Giving  the  glossy  fur  a  pat, 
"It  is  your  dinner  time,  I  know. 
And — well,  perhaps  I  ought  to  go; 
For  if  Sam  every  day  were  sent 

Off  from  his  work  your  fish  to  buy. 
Why  —men  are  men — he  might  resent, 
And  starve  or  kick  you  on  the  sly — 
Eh!  Hodge,  my  cat!" 

The  dictionary  was  laid  down. 

The  doctor  tied  his  vast  cravat, 
And  down  the  buzzing  street  he  strode. 
Taking  an  often-trodden  road, 
And  halted  at  a  well-known  stall: 

"Fishmonger."  spoke  the  doctor  gruff, 
"Give  me  six  oysters — that  is  all; 

Hodge  knows  when  he  has  had  enough — 
Hodge  IS  my  cat." 

Then  home:  Puss  dined,  and  while  in  sleep 

He  chased  a  visionary  rat. 
His  master  sat  him  down  again. 
Rewrote  his  page,  renibbed  his  pen: 
Each  i  was  dotted,  each  t  crossed. 

He  labored  on  for  all  to  read, 
Nor  deemed  that  time  was  waste  or  lost 
Spent  in  supplying  the  small  need 
Of  Hodge,  the  cat. 

That  dear  old  doctor,  fierce  of  mien, 

Untidy,  arbitrary,  fat. 
What  gentle  thoughts  his  name  enfold! 
So  generous  of  his  scanty  gold. 
So  quick  to  love,  so  hot  to  scorn. 

Kind  to  all  sufferers  under  heaven — 
A  tenderer  despot  ne'er  was  born; 
His  big  heart  held  a  corner  even 
For  Hodge,  the  cat. 

— Selected. 


When  Animals  Were  Executed. 

There  is  no  more  curious  and  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  history  of  law  than 
that  which  tells  of  the  old-time  trials  of 
animals  on  criminal  charges  —  trials 
which    were    conducted   with    quite   as 
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much  formality  and  solemnity  as  if  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar  were  human. 

An  imposing  document  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  Department  de  I'Aisne,  in 
France,  giving  the  act  of  condemnation 
of  a  pig  accused  of  killing  a  child:  "We, 
in  detestation  and  horror  of  this  crime, 
and  in  order  to  make  an  example  and 
satisfy  justice,  have  declared,  judged, 
sentenced  and  pronounced  and  appoint- 
ed that  the  said  hog,  being  detained  a 
prisoner  and  confined  in  the  said  Abbey, 
shall  be,  by  the  said  executioner,  stran- 
gled and  hanged  on  a  gibbet,  near  and 
adjoining  the  gallows  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  said  monks.  In  witness  of  which 
we  have  sealed  this  present  with  our 
seal." 

In  the  French  Duchy  of  Valois  a  bull 
paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  playfully  gor- 
ing his  owner.  He  was  formally  charged, 
and  after  a  long  trial,  in  which  several 
witnesses  testified  to  his  previous  im- 
maculate character,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  death  by  strangulation  and  then  to 
be  hanged  from  a  tree.  A  pathetic  fea- 
ture of  this  case  is  that  after  h'i  had  paid 
the  supreme  penalty  of  the  law  his  sen- 
tence was  quashed  as  irregular,  and  he 
was  solemnly  declared  innocent  of  any 
wrong-doing. 

At  Lavegny,  in  France,  a  sow, charged 
with  killing  a  child,  appeared  in  the 
dock  with  her  six  young  porklings,  all 
included  in  the  indictment.  The  defend- 
ing counsel  procured  the  acquittal  of 
the  infants  by  pleading  their  very  tender 
age  and  the  evil  effects  of  maternal  ex- 
ample; but  the  sow  was  condemned  to 
an  ignominious  death. 

The  prosecution  of  these  animal  male- 
factors was  not  without  cost,  as  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  expenses  connected  with 
the  execution  of  a  pig  evidences. 

"Expenses  within  the  goal,  6  sols;  to 
executioner,  who  came  from  Paris  to 
Meulan,  54  sols;  carriage  of  condemned 


animal,  6  sols;  ropes  to  tie  and  haul  her 
up,  2  sols  8  deniers;  gloves,  12  deniers." 
Perhaps  the  most  amusing  case  of  this 
kind  was  the  trial  at  Basle,  in  Switzer- 
land, of  a  farmyard  cock  on  the  very 
serious  and  novel  charge  of  laying  an 
egg,  which  was  tantamount  to  an  accu- 
sation of  witchcraft.  It  was  contended 
in  vain  by  prisoner's  counsel  that  laying 
an  egg  was  an  in^•olu^tary  act,  and  as 
such  not  punishable  by  the  law;  that  no 
animus  could  be  proved  against  his  cli- 
ent; and  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  of 
sorcery,  as  there  was  no  recorded  case 
of  Satan  making  a  compact  with  an  ani- 
mal. 

All  these  sophistries  were  ruthlessly 
brushed  aside  by  the  prosecution,  and 
poor  chanticleer  was  burned  at  the  stake 
in  company  with  the  egg  that  had  got 
him  into  such  trouble. 

A  very  remarkable  trial  was  that  of 
certain  beetles  which  had  played  havoc 
with  the  vines  of  St.  Julien,  in  France. 
When  first  cited  to  appear  to  answer  for 
their  misdeeds  the  beetles  promptly 
struck  their  tents  and  disappeared,  as 
wise  beetles  would  do.  When  they  in- 
discreetly returned  to  their  old  haunts  a 
lengthy  trial  ensued,  in  which,  after 
much  wrangling  of  counsel,  it  was  de- 
cided to  allot  a  portion  of  the  \ineyard 
to  the  beetles  on  condition  that  they 
would  keep  strictly  within  their  own 
bounds.  It  was,  however,  discovered 
later  that  an  old  right  of  way  existed 
over  this  conceded  portion  of  the  vine- 
yard, and  proceedings  were  commenced 
again.  How  they  ultimately  ended  the 
records  do  not  say. 

The  great  French  lawyer  Chassanee 
founded  his  reputation  on  certain  pro- 
ceedings which  were  taken  by  the  vil- 
lagers of  Autun  against  the  rats  which 
infested  their  houses  and  barns.  When 
the  rats  failed  to  appear  in  answer  to  the 
summons,  Chassanee    pleaded   that,  as 
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other  than  the  local  rodents  were  impli- 
cated, all  the  rats  in  the  diocese  should 
be  summoned. 

This  was  done,  and  when  again  the 
rats  were  not  in  evidence  their  counsel 
asked  for  an  extension  of  time  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  their  jour- 
ney, which  in  many  cases  was  a  long  one. 
Again,  however,  the  defendants  were 
not  to  be  seen  on  the  day  of  the  ad- 
journed trial,  and  Chassanee  announced 
that  they  were  deterred  from  coming  to 
court  by  fear  of  being  intercepted  and 
devoured  by  the  plaintiffs'  cats,  but  that 
they  would  present  themselves  if  plain- 
tiffs would  enter  into  a  bond  to  secure 
them  from  feline  molestation  on  the 
way.  This  the  villagers  declined  to  do, 
and  the  case  against  the  rats  was  dis- 
missed, to  M.  Chassanee's  lasting  glory. 

He  Got  the  Half  Dollar. 

The  narrator  of  this  anecdote  was 
driving  in  a  town  in  Mississippi  with  the 
owner  of  the  dog.  To  show  the  ani- 
mal's cleverness  he  got  out  of  the  car- 
nage, held  his  pocketbook  to  the  dog's 
nose,  and  then  taking  therefrom  a  half 
dollar,  hid  it  under  a  large  rock.  The 
men  drove  on  for  a  half-mile,  and  then 
the  dog  was  commanded  to  fetch  the 
half-dollar. 

The  animal,  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, started  back  on  a  run,  and  my 
friend  explained  that  as  the  rock  was 
heavy  the  dog  would  be  unable  to  turn 
it  over,  so  would  have  lo  scratch  under 
it  to  reach  the  piece  of  money,  and  it 
would  naturally  take  him  some  time.  It 
did,  for  he  had  not  appeared  when  we 
retired,  about  lo  o'clock. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  heard  a 
sharp  bark  at  the  door.  When  the  door 
was  opened  in  rushed  the  dog,  dragging 
with  him  a  pair  of  trousers  which  he 
dropped  on  the  floor. 


Of  course  we  were  mystified,  but  the 
explanation  soon  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
neighbor  who  lived  several  miles  dis- 
tant. He  rode  up  on  a  mule,  and  in- 
quired if  a  dog  with  a  pair  of  trousers 
in  his  mouth  had  come  into  the  house. 
Just  then  the  pointer  walked  out  on  the 
porch,  and  the  man  exclaimed,  "Why, 
there's  the  dog  now!" 

The  caller  said  that  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  before  he  found  the  dog 
scratching  under  a  large  rock  near  the 
road,  and  thinking  he  was  after  a  rabbit, 
stopped  and  lifted  the  rock  up  and  to  his 
surprise  found  a  half-dollar  underneath. 
He  put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  the 
dog  followed  him  home.  The  dog  ap- 
peared to  be  friendly,  and  the  man  pet- 
ted him  and  gave  him  his  supper. 

At  night  when  the  family  retired  the 
dog  was  put  out-of-doors,  but  he  kept  up 
such  a  racket  that  no  one  on  the  place 
could  sleep,  and  when  the  man  opened 
the  door  to  drive  the  animal  away  he 
rushed  into  the  bedroom  and  at  one  e  be- 
came quiet.  He  lay  down  near  the  foot 
of  the  bed  and  slept  there  all  night. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  man  said, 
he  got  up  and  opened  the  window,  and 
the  instant  he  did  so  the  dog  seized  his 
trousers  and  jumping  out  of  the  window, 
fled  with  them.  The  man  followed  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  his  mule. 

Of  course  my  friend  searched  the 
pockets  of  the  trousers  which  the  dog 
had  brought,  and  there  found  the  half- 
dollar. — Nasli%<ille  Banner. 

Two  Faithful  Shepherd  Dogs. 

A.  M.  Holter,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  who 
is  largely  interested  in  the  cattle  and 
sheep  industry  in  that  state,  says  that 
last  October  a  cold  spell  killed  several 
sheepherders  in  the  Great  Falls  district, 
one  of  whom  was  taking  care  of  Mr. 
Holter's  flocks.     At  that  time  two  feet 
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of  snow  covered  the  range  in  places,  and 
the  thermometer  indicated  forty  degrees 
below  zero.  The  herder  was  frozen  to 
death  on  the  prairies  while  caring  for 
the  sheep,  and  it  was  three  days  before 
his  fate  was  known  to  his  employers. 
Two  shepherd  dogs  were  with  him  when 
he  died,  and  one  of  these  stayed  with 
his  body  while  the  other  attended  to  the 
sheep,    just   as   though  the  herder   had 


been  with  him.  The  dog  drove  them 
out  on  the  range  in  the  morning  and 
back  again  at  night,  guarding  them  from 
wolves  and  preventing  them  from  stray- 
ing off.  Neither  dog  had  anything  to 
eat  during  the  three  days'  vigil,  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained;  but  the  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  sheep  thrived  as  well, 
apparently,  as  though  directed  by  hu- 
man agency. — Portland  Orcgoiiian. 


A  SCHOOL  IN  THE  SLUMS. 


'T*  ORONTO  has  a  very  interesting 
school  located  in  the  slums  of 
^MPBi  that  city.  It  is  attended  by  un- 
fortunate children,  many  of  whose  par- 
ents are  suffering  from  extreme  poverty 
and  drink. 

As  the  writer  looked  at  the  tiny  tots, 
three  and  four  years  old,  some  of  whom 
were  playing  around  the  kindergarten 
tables  while  others  were  asleep  in  im- 
provised cradles — he  was  told  the  story  of 
their  unhappy  and  unfortunate  mothers 
who  had  brought  them  to  the  school 
while  they  went  out  to  work  to  support 
the  home  of  their  little  children  whose 
fathers  were  dead  or  worse,  the  victims 
of  drunkenness. 

Here  too  in  this  school  were  the  little 
newsboys  who,  after  selling  their  in- 
stallment of  papers  during  the  early 
morning  hours,  had  come  to  learn  to 
read  and  write.  Touching  stories  of 
their  lives  are  told.  One  little  boy 
eight  years  of  age  had  a  tiny  baby  brother 
and  a  sickly  mother  to  keep,  and  his  in- 
dustry made  him  successful  in  his  under- 
taking. 

In  other  rooms  were  the  children  of 
the  improvident  and  vicious.  I  was  led 
to  ask  how  they  became  so  well  dressed. 


and  learned  that  the  kind-hearted  women 
in  charge  appealed  to  the  well-to-do  citi- 
zens for  their  cast-off  clothing,  that  fairs 
were  held,  and  every  device  possible 
was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing means.  These  clothes  were  brought 
to  the  school  and  sold,  not  given,  to  the 
children.  It  is  true  they  were  cheap.  A 
dress  might  be  sold  for  fifteen  cents,  or  a 
pair  of  shoes  for  ten  cents  to  the  stu- 
dents. This  made  the  children  feel  a 
measure  of  independence  and  incited 
them  to  special  effort  to  earn  something 
with  which  to  buy  what  they  needed.  Of 
course  no  one  could  buy  more  than  was 
actually  needed.  The  purchase  price 
was  away  below  the  value,  but  the 
principle  of  compensation  was  taught  in 
the  most  impressive  manner. 

A  touching  story  of  the  origin  of  this 
school  was  told  by  the  head  supervisor 
whose  interest  in  these  little  waifs  and 
outcasts  is  strong  and  sympathetic.  The 
mayor  one  day  came  to  this  supervisor 
and  said  that  if  the  supervisor  would 
accompany  him  early  some  morning  he 
would  show  the  teacher  something  that 
must  arouse  his  pity.  Early  one  morn- 
ing they  went  to  the  slums,  and  at  the 
rear  of  a  house  in  an  old  coal  shed  were 
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a  lot  of  little  toughs  lying  on  the  bare 
ground  without  any  bedding  whatsoever. 
Among  these  was  a  boy  fourteen  years 
old  whose  name  was  Mike.  Mike  had 
been  in  prison  fourteen  times  for  his 
violations  of  the  law.  It  was  to  meet  the 
wants  of  such  children  as  these  that  the 
school  in  question  was  established.  Mike 
became  one  of  the  students;  and  they 
were  all  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  women  in  the  world.  Mike 
learned  to  love  his  teacher.  She  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  woman  the  purifying 
influence  of  whose  love  he  had  ever  fe  t. 
She  was  deeply  interested  in  Mike,  and 
her  love  went  out  to  him.  But  Mike 
was  a  child  of  the  slums  and  his  worst 
traits  not  unfrequently  came  .to  the  top 
and  manifested  themselves  in  his  anger 
and  outbursts  of  profanity  and  obscene 
language.  When  aroused  to  anger,  his 
best  friend  and  loving  teacher  was  as 
likely  to  be  assailed  as  any  one.  At 
times  his  conduct  became  unbearable, 
and  finally  his  language  to  his  teacher 
became  so  offensive  that  she  despaired 
of  making  any  good  impressions  upon 
him.  She  reported  his  conduct  to  the 
head  inspector;  it  was  decided  that  Mike 
should  be  whipped  and  an  officer  was 
sent  for  that  purpose.  As  the  officer 
entered  the  room,  Mike  jumped  out  of 
the  one  of  windows  and  soon  disap- 
peared. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  the  boy  for  some 
time.     Finally  one  day  a  knock  came  at 


the  door;  when  the  teacher  opened  it 
she  beheld  Mike  before  her.  He  begged 
to  be  taken  back,  but  she  said  no,  not 
until  he  had  taken  his  punishment,  so  he 
went  away.  He  came  again  and  begged 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  return, 
the  same  answer  was  given,  and  again 
he  turned  and  went  off.  But  Mike  loved 
that  teacher,  and  her  love  for  him  had 
become  so  sweet  to  his  soul  that  he 
could  not  resist  the  longing  that  she  had 
awakened  in  him  to  be  where  she  was. 
In  his  breast  love  had  become  stronger 
than  fear.  He  could  no  longer  remain 
from  the  school  where  his  heart  had 
been  warmed  and  his  love  kindled. 
When  his  love  had  finally  subdued  his 
fear,  he  marched  straightway  to  the 
school  and  placed  himself  under  the 
lash  and  accepted  the  punishment  as  a 
just  reward  for  his  vicious  language.  In 
his  soul  love  had  triumphed  over  his 
baser  nature  and  Mike  continued  in 
school  until  a  higher  and  better  life  ap- 
pealed to  his  understanding  and  con- 
science. 

I  was  told  that  he  is  now  a  respect- 
able carter  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  is 
leading  an  honorable  life.  As  I  looked 
at  his  teacher  I  scarcely  wondered,  for 
the  inspiring  loveliness  of  her  character 
shone  forth  with  such  persuasion  that  no 
boy  could  resist  it. 

"Behold  me  !  I  am  worthy 
Of  thy  loving,  for  I  love  thee." 

Jos.   M.    Tanner. 


SOME  OF  OUR  POETS. 

HENRY  W    NAISBITT. 


OMANBY,   which,   as  its  name 

implies,    is  a    small  hamlet    on 

the  line   of  the   great  highway 

made  by  the    I'ioman    invaders 

through  the    center   of   England,    from 


London  via  York  and  Edinburgh.  It  is 
close  to  the  now  thriving  town  of  North 
AUerton.  In  this  little  hamlet  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born  some  seventy 
years  ago,  and  in   early  infancy  his  par- 
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ents  moved  to  the  latter  town,  where 
the  boy  grew  up  to  opening  manhood. 
Whether  his  father,  WiUiam  Naisbitt, 
as  an  exhorter  among  the  Wesleyans,  and 
a  local  preacher  among  the  Primitives 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  career  and 
d-evelopment  of  his  son  may  not  be  fully 
known,  but  the  boy  received  a  religious 
training  at  home  and  at  Sabbath  School 
and  could  quote  the  Bible  quite  exten- 
sively when  but  a  child. 

In  those  days  reading  matter  was  very 
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scarce.  The  British  Parliament  had  im- 
posed a  tax  upon  all  newspapers;  and 
serials,  or  magazines,  as  we  now  know 
them,  were  but  very  few  in  number. 

One  distinguishing  feature  of  the  young 
boy's  life  was  his  love  for  reading.  He  had 
access  to  several  private  libraries  in  the 
town  where  he  was  raised,  such  as  they 
were  at  that  day.  When  the  Stamp 
Act  was  repealed  newspapers  were  multi- 


plied and  periodicals  began  to  be  more 
numerous.  There  was  a  large  increase 
also  in  the  publication  of  books,  which 
has  continued  with  undiminished  rapid- 
ity to  this  day. 

Among  the  books  of  those  early  days 
at  the   boy's  command  were  the  minor 
poets — as   Gray,     Thompson,    Cowper. 
Mrs.  Barbould,  Mrs.  Segourney, and  later 
Mrs.    Hemans   and    other   lady   writers 
also   furnished   the   annuals   with   their 
productions.     This  opened  a  new  world 
to  our  youthful  reader,  and 
by   and  by    as    opportun- 
ity increased,    that   circle 
widened,  and  still  later  in- 
cluded   those    who    used 
verse    in    political    direc- 
tions,   such    as    Ebenezer 
Elliott,     Gerald     Massey, 
and  Thomas  Cooper.     As 
a  member  ot  the  Athenae- 
um   and    the    Mechanics' 
Institution    in    Liverpool, 
young  Naisbitt  had  access 
to    the    greater     bards  — 
Shakespeare,  Milton,   By- 
ron,    Burns,     Moore    and 
others  of  that  class.    One 
writer,  Henry  Kirk  White, 
made  quite  a  vivid  i^npres- 
sion  upon  his  young  mind, 
and  inclined  him  more  de- 
cidedly to  the  selection  of 
verse.       In    the   midst   of 
these   opportunities  Eliza 
Cook's   poems  were  pub- 
lished in  hev  Journal  and  they  in  homely 
style  were  a  great  attraction  to  him  and 
increased  his  mental  bent  for  reading  of 
this  character. 

The  boy's  father  died  when  he  was 
nine  years  old,  and  a  widow  with  five 
children  was  left,  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life,  as  it  were,  alone.  He  remembers 
now  what  a  profound  impression  the 
reading  of  Mrs.    Hemans  '   now  familiar 
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poem,  "The  Better  Land,"  made 
upon  the  family,  meeting  as  it  did  their 
circumstances  and  feehngs. 

In  1850-51  the  Gospel  was  heard  in 
Liverpool,  and  in  1854  he  emigrated  to 
Utah.  Here  his  literary  opportunities 
were  in  a  great  measure  for  the  moment 
lost;  but  the  great  festival  days  of  this 
country  aroused  a  disposition  to  culti- 
vate the  writing  of  verse.  His  first  re- 
membered original  poem  was  of  a  poli- 
tical character  and  referred  to  circum- 
stances that  had  taken  place  in  Europe 
about  the  year  1848.  But  in  Utah  the 
4th  and  the  24th  of  July  served  to  bring 
out  in  verse  that  sentiment  and  drift 
which  he  has  maintained  to  this  day. 
One  thing  which  in  early  days  added 
fuel  to  the  flame  washis  determination  to 
own  a  commonplace  book,  and  in  this  he 
copied  any  sentiment  or  verse  which 
attracted  his  attention.  Then  came  the 
desire  to  clip  from  newspapers  fugitive 
verses  of  all  sorts  and  make  them  into 
scrap  books, — several  of  these  have  been 
the  result,  and  they  are  probably  equal 
to  many  of  the  collections  which  are 
issued  from  time  to  time  as  volumes  of 
selected  poems. 

Fifty  years'  experience  in  Utah,  with 
its  changes  and  spirit,  combined  with 
travel,  larger  reading  and  personal  in- 
clinations has  still  further  developed 
Brother  Naisbitt's  taste,  until,  in  the 
year  1902,  a  volume  of  his  poems 
was  issued  in  Salt  Lake  City  under  the 
heading  "Rhymelets  in  Many  Moods." 
In  this  volume  is  embodied  verses  which 
exhibit  the  changes  and  moods  of  a 
lengthy  lif  e.some  religious.some  political, 
some  social,  and,  as  the  writer  gives  it 
in  the  preface, written  in"many  moods." 
A  few  of  his  effusions  have  found  place 
in  the  Latter-day  Saints'  Hymn  Book; 
others  can  be  found  scattered  through 
almost  every  periodical  that  has  been 
pubHshed  in   Salt   Lake  City,  and   stiil 


others  remain  in  manuscript,  awaiting 
publication  or  oblivion.  But  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  Hymn  Book  will 
recall  the  hymn  which  has  so  many 
admirers,  "Rest  for  the  Weary  Head," 
while  others  love  the  one  whose  refrain 
is,  "O  Death,  Where  is  thy  Victory.-'  O 
Grave,  Where  is  thy  Sting.'"  and  the 
Sunday  School  student  realizes  in  the 
"Song  of  the  Workers"  a  fitting  and 
stirring  song,  used  continually  in  Sunday 
Schools  today  and  which  probably  will 
be  for  many  j'ears  to  come. 

Many  friends,  knowing  Brother  Nais- 
bitt's aptitude,  have  desired,  under 
special  circumstances,  a  few  verses  to 
commemorate  the  death,  perchance,  of 
a  friend,  or  of  one  dearly  beloved.  Such 
failed  to  comprehend  that  "The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it 
goeth;"  so  it  is  with  the  poetic  gift. 
Whether  common  place  or  reaching  to 
the  loftiest  heights  attained  by  the  great 
masters,  it  is  not  always  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual.  Many  a  stanza 
pubHshed  by  Brother  Naisbitt  has  come 
to  him  on  the  street  and  been  jotted 
down  on  the  back  of  an  envelope; 
others  have  reached  him  in  the  midnight 
hour,  and  so  complete  were  they  that 
nothing  satisfied  him  save  rising  and  com- 
mitting the  lines  to  paper;  others  have 
come  in  the  railway  train;  some  in  the 
congregations  of  the  Saints;  others  in 
the  later  hours  of  the  Sabbath,  when 
fresh  from  missionary  labor,  have 
echoed  the  spirit  of  a  theme  which 
stirred  the  author's  mind  when  before 
the  congregation. 

To  be  numbered  among  the  bards  and 
singers  of  Israel,  is  to  occupy  a  proud 
position.  He  realizes  that  all  the  es- 
sential elements  of  poetry  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  men  and  women  will  yet  occupy 
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that  grand  platform  of  song,  and  senti- 
ment and  inspiration  which  was  filled  by 
the  Psalmist  David,  and  by  men  like 
Ezekiel,  Isaiah  and  others.  There  will 
be — there  must  of  necessity  be — in  the 
future  of  Israel,  cultivated  and  devel- 
oped under  the  institutions  of  Zion, 
men  and  women  who  will  be  poets  from 
birth  by  the  power  of  inspiration;  prob- 
ably some  who  were  poets  before  they 
came  here,  and  these  will  lead  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Saints  in  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  such  as  become  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  the  Gospel. 

The  whole  Bible,  it  is  well  known,  is 
full  of  poetr}'.  Few  perceive  this — few 
comprehend  it;  but  if  such  would  read 
"Gilfillan's  Bards  of  the  Bible,"  they 
would  find  that  religion  in  its  highest 
inspiration  is  essentially  poetical,  and 
that  it  is  no  discredit  for  a  man  to  be 
a  writer  of  verse  or  of  poetry,  if  he  can 
but  claim  a  portion  of  that  inspiration 
which  was  enjoyed  by  the  prophets  and 
seers  of  old. 

Elder  Naisbitt  is  ovv  on  the  down  hill 
of  life,  but  that  which  he  has  done  in 
this  direction,  he  believes  will  influence 
the  people  he  has  loved.  His  lines,  in 
the  future,  will  be  quoted  by  appre- 
ciative readers,  as  they  have  been 
quoted  already.  As  the  Saints  emerge 
from  the  commonplace  to  the  beautiful, 
as  they  comprehend  the  sublimity  and 
grandeur  of  their  faith,  they  will  express 
in  poetry,  whether  in  rhyme  or  other- 
wise, those  great  and  grand  truths 
which  they  have  received  in  this  gener- 
ation. 

The  writing  of  verse  has  not  been 
to  the  author  the  main  vocation  of  his 
life.  As  contributor  for  the  press  mer- 
chant, missionary,  a  man  of  family  and 
affairs,  and  engaged  in  enterprises  both 
public  and  private,  he  has  had  a  busy 
life;  but  this  aptitude  to  poetical  compo- 
sition has  been  the  dessert  of  life,  the 


blossom  of  occupation,  the  product  of 
quiet  moments  and  of  silent  hours,  his 
poetic  temperament  with  its  results  has 
run  parallel  with  other  duties,  and  with- 
out the  neglect  of  any. 

As  an  example  of  Brother  Naisbitt's 
muse,  we  append  the  following  from 
his  "Rhymelets  in  Many  Moods:" 

THY    NAME    BE    PRAISED. - 

Swells  there  a  grand  inspiring  thought — 

It  comes  trom  God, 
And  breaks,  with  lofty  purpose  fraught, 

On  earth's  green  sod. 

With  tidal  force  it  ebbs,  it  flows, 

As  centuries  pass; 
Man  knows  not  whence  it  conies  or  goes, 

Or  why  it  was!     , 

'Tis  meteor-like,  now  here,  now  there. 

Impulsive  seems! 
Now  in  the  summer  morning  air. 

Then  midnight  dreams! 

In  zones  apart,  in  lands  afar. 

With  us  today! 
Tlien  moveless  as  yon  radiant  star 

Or  milky  way! 

Erratic,  jet  there  is  design 

And  wondrous  plan: 
That  sage  hath  lore  to  help  define 

For  fellow  man? 

Yet  inspiration  shall  be  felt, 

And  wide  extend, 
'Till  fertile  hearts  our  earth  shall  belt. 

And  time  shall  end. 

Hail,  glorious  age;  hail  latter-day! 

Thou  day  of  light! 
Hail  Priesthood's  grasp,  hail  its  full  sway, 

The  rule  of  right! 

For  purpose  is  its  end  and  aim. 

From  sire  to  son; 
To  give  to  God  earth  back  again. 

Which  will  be  done! 

How  proudly  beats  the  true  man's  heart 

But  Gods  can  know; 
For  they  to  him  that  fire  impart. 

Whose  intense  glow 
Shall  light  the  world  to  higher  spheres. 
That  day  of  earth's  one  thousand  yearsl 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GRADING   IN  THE 
SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 


THE  question  of    classifying  the 
pupils  in    the   various    depart- 
ments given  in  the  "Outlines" 
still   continues   to   occupy  the 
attention  and    thoughtful  con- 
sideration   of     those    engaged 
i^^        in  grouping  the  classes  so  that 
Tf       they  may  be  promoted  at  the 
proper   time,    and   that   there 
may     be     uniformity     throughout  '   the 
schools.     Questions  come  to  the  Union 
Board  as  to  what  should  be  done  under 
certain     circumstances.       In    the     first 
place,  it    is  asked  how  students  should 
be  classified  when  there   are,  for  e.xam- 
ple,  four  classes  in  the  first  intermediate, 
and  only  two  classes  in  the  second  in- 


termediate. In  such  a  case  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  two  of  the  classes  in 
the  first  intermediate  begin  in  the  first 
year,  though  under  separate  teachers; 
and  that  the  other  two  classes  begin  in 
the  third  year.  This  arrangement  has 
the  advantage  of  permitting  the  super- 
intendent to  group  two  classes,  taking 
the  same  subject  into  one  class  when 
circumstances  require,  as,  for  example, 
the  absence  of  the  teacher.  But  it  has 
the  further  and  more  important  advan- 
tage, that  when  the  advanced  class  of 
the  first  intermediate  finishes  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  the  class  can  go  into 
the  first  year  of  the  second  intermedi- 
ate department  at  the  time  the  teacher 
who  has  been  conducting  the  work  of 
the  third  and  fourth  years  will  have 
finished  that  work  and  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  class;  or,  it  if  be  desired,  can 
take  the  class  that  has  reached  the  third 
year,  and  permit  the  teacher  who  has 
conducted  the  class  for  the  first  two 
years  to  go  back  and  take  the  pupils 
who  have  been  promoted  into  his  de- 
partment. 

As  a  rule,  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
more  than  one  class  to  a  department,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  only  two  classes 
— one  to  begin  at  the  first  year,  and  the 
other  at  the  third  year. 

It  has  been  asked:  "What  should  be 
done,  for  example,  in  the  theological 
department  where  it  may  be  necessary 
to  organi-^e  three  classes  .'"  If  the  ma- 
jority of  the  students  in  the  three  classes- 
are  advanced,  it  would  be  best  to  or- 
ganize two  theological  classes  both- 
commencing  with  the  third  year's  work. 
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In  that  case  there  would  be  but  one 
lower  class,  which  would  commence 
the  first  year  of  the  theological  depart- 
ment. If,  however,  a  majority  of  the 
students  were  beginners,  two  classes 
should  be  organized  in  the  first  year  and 
one  class  in  the  third  year. 

To  the  question  as  to  what  should  be 
done  in  the  primary  department  in 
case  there  are  but  two  classes:  It'may 
be  answered  that  both  classes  should 
begin  with  the  first  year's  work. 

Of  course,  the  ideal  school,  and  the 
one  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  grading, 
would  have  four  classes  to  a  department, 
each  studying  in  one  of  the  four  years. 
But  unless  four  classes  can  be  main- 
tained in  the  theological  as  well  as  in 
the  intermediate  departments,  difficulty 
may  arise  when  the  students  pass  from 
the  fourth  year  of  the  second  interme- 
diate to  the  first  year  of  the  theological 
department.  At  present, itis believed  that 
there  are  few  if  any  schools  prepared 
to  adopt  the  highest  standard  of  grading, 
namely,  four  different  classes  studying 
in  the  four  different  years  of  one  depart- 
ment. It  may  be  therefore  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  in  schools  where  there 
is  but  one  class  to  a  department,  all 
should    begin   in  the    first  year    of    the 


department  to  which  they  properly  be- 
long; and  where  there  are  more  classes 
than  one  to  a  department  (it  makes  no 
difference  how  many), some  should  begin 
with  the  first  year,  and  others  with  the 
third  year. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
may  not  commence  in  the  first  year  of 
the  theological  department,  instead  of 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  second  inter- 
mediate, as  required  by  the  "Outlines." 
The  Union  Board  strongly  advises  that 
this  be  not  done,  and  suggests  that  if  a 
better  understanding  is  needed  regard- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  be  given  by  means  of  a  brief  supple- 
mentary review. 


MERCY   DAY. 

We  trust  that  the  superintendents 
will  not  forget  that  Sunday,  February 
22nd  is  Mercy,  or  Humane  Da^,  and  that 
they  will  devote  a  portion  of  the  Sun- 
day School  session  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  kindness  to  animals. 
We  have  devoted,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  last  year,  a  considerable  space  in 
this  issue  to  anecdotes,  stories  and  facts 
regarding  our  animal  friends. 
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PLANS. 


Primary  Grade. 


LESSON  XXI. 


First  Step.  Song:  "I'll  Serve  the  Lord  While 
I  am  Young." 

Secojid  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Sunday  School — Primary  de- 
partment.   Teachers.     What  is  done  there 

Fourth  Step.     Joseph's  father  and  family  ,->re 


brought  to  Egypt.  Joseph  meets  them.  They 
are  e:iven  the  land  of  Goshen.     Gen.  46  and  47. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "A  Happy  Band  of  Chil- 
dren "     Prayer. 


LESSON    xxii. 


First  Step. 
I  am  Young.' 


Song:  "Pll  Serve  the  Lord  While 
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Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Sunday  School  (continued):  Re- 
port attendance  there.  What  we  learn  there. 
(See  note.) 

Fourth  Step.  Jacob,  in  old  age,  blesses  his 
grandsons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.      Gen.  48. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "A  Happy  Band  of  Chil- 
dren."    Prayer. 

Intermediate  Grade. 

LESSON   XXI. 

First  Step.  Song:  "I'll  Serve  the  Lord  While 
I  am  Young." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Ward  Religion  Class  organiza- 
tion. Superintend  mi;  i  .ed. 
Duties  of. 

Fourth  Step.  Jesus  and  Nicodemus  (con- 
tinued).    John  3:  6-15.   Memorize  14,  15  yerses. 

Fifth  Step.    Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "A  Happy  Band  of  Chil- 
dren."    Praj'er. 

LESSON    XXII. 

First  Step.  Song:  "Pll  Serve  the  Lord  While 
I  am  Young." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Ward  Religion  Class  organiza- 
tion (continued).  Purpose.  Teachers.  Work 
done. 

Fourth  Step.  Jesus  and  Nicodemus  (con- 
tinued).   John  3:  15-21.  Memorize  16.  17  verses. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "A  Happy  Band  of  Chil- 
dren."    Pra3-er. 

Advanced  Grade. 

LESSON     XXI. 

First  Step.  Song:  "Pll  Serve  the  Lord  While 
I  am  Young." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Stake  Religion  Class  or;;an- 
ization.  Superintendency.  How  called.  Duties 
of. 

Fourth  Step.  The  Lamanites  seek  to  take 
Jacob's  life.  The  warning  to  f^ee  into  the 
wilderness.  The  "People  of  Nephi."  Pros- 
perity. Swords  made.  Ten.ple  built.  Jacob 
and  Joseph  ordained  priests.     II  Nephi  5. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "Guide  Me  to  Thee." 
Prayer. 

LESSON    XXII. 

First  Step.  Song:  "I'll  Serve  the  Lord  While 
I  am  Young." 


Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Stake  Religion  Class  organiza- 
tion (continued).  Visits  from  the  stake  officers. 
How  we  should  treat  them. 

Fourth  Step.  II  Nephi  g.  (The  chapter  is 
largely  philosophical.  Select  passages  to  read 
in  the  class,  and  by  questioning  the  pupils  de- 
velop ideas  of  the  fall,  redemption  and  resur- 
rection.   Make  it  simple.    Avoid  "deep  water.") 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "Guide  me  to  Thee." 
Prayer. 

Notes. 

1.  An  objection  against  Religion  Class  work 
has  come  to  us  from  several  sources,  that  this 
organization  interferes,  or  is  likely  to  interfere, 
with  other  ward  organizations.  This  complaint, 
however,  is  made  only  by  those  who  have  either 
had  no  experience  in  teaching  a  Religion  Class 
themselves,  or  who  have  never  seen  one  con- 
ducted. At  any  rate,  the  idea  is  not  correct. 
The  Religion  Class  not  only  does  not  trespass 
on  the  work  of  other  auxiliary  organizations, 
ward  or  other,  but  very  materially  helps  them; 
for  in  these  classes  the  children  are  taught  the 
nature  and  purpose  ot  the  Primary,  the  Sunday 
School,  and  the  Improvement  Associations,  and 
also  how  the  interests  of  these  societies  may 
best  be  promoted.  The  various  ways  in  which 
the  Religion  Class  contributes  to  the  progress 
of  the  other  organizations,  should  be  brought 
out  by  the  lesson.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  topics 
given.  Then  the  teachers  and  the  children  will 
be  armed  against  any  opposition  they  may  en- 
counter from  any  quarter. 

2.  A  question  has  been  asked,  "In  case  we 
are  behind  in  our  lessons,  shall  we  continue  or 
drop  any  lessons  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
plan?"  By  all  means  continue;  do  not  leave 
any  lessons  out,  even  though  you  do  not  keep 
up  with  the  plan.  The  teachers  should,  more- 
over, continue  with  each  lesson  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly learned  by  the  children. 

3.  The  work  here  planned  under  the  title 
"Advanced  Grade"  is  intended  for  the  pupils  of 
the  higher  department  of  the  district  school. 
The  classes  of  this  grade,  as  also  those  of  the 
other  grades,  should  be  held  on  week  days  im- 
mediately after  the  dismissal  01  school  Teach- 
ers should  e.xert  themselves  to  retain  all  the 
children  of  Latter-day  Saint  parentage. 

4.  When  stake  or  general  Religion  Class  of- 
ficers or  other  Church  officers  visit  the  class 
they  should  be  introduced  to  the  children,  and 
after  the  dismissal   of    the    class   opportunity 
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should   be  given   the  children  to  shake  hands 
with  the  visiting  officers. 

Religion  Class  Work  Appreciated. 

A  letter  from  Elder  William  Gardner,  super- 
intendent of  the  St.  George  Stake: 

"I  have  recentlv  made  a  tour  through  the 
eastern  part  of  our  stake,  visiting  nine  wards, 
and  lending  what  encouragement  I  could  to  the 
movement  of  Religion  Class  work.  I  am  grati- 
fied to  report  that  classes  in  all  these  wards  are 
perfectly   organized  and  are  doing  good  work. 


In  fact  in  some  instances  the  teachers  are  great- 
ly enthused  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made. 
Good  results  are  following  the  efforts  along  this 
line  in  nearly  all  parts  of  our  stake.  The  new 
plan,  or  outline  of  study,  is  giving  an  impetus 
to  the  work,  and  we  confidently  hope  that  this 
new  feature  of  religious  training  will  soon  de- 
mand support  from  all  the  people  The  apathy 
that  has  previouslv  existed  in  reference  to  this 
movement  is  breaking  away  and  the  wisdom  of 
its  introduction  by  the  servants  ot  the  Lord  is 
beginning  to  be  seen." 


SELECTIONS. 


THE  BOY  WHO  LAUGHS. 

I  know  a  funny  little  boy. 

The  happiest  ever  born; 
His  face  is  like  a  beam  of  joy, 

Although  his  clothes  are  torn. 

I  saw  him  tumble  on  his  nose. 

And  waited  for  a  groan — 
But  how  he  laughed!   Do  you  suppose 

He  struck  his  funny-bone? 

There's  sunshine  in  each  word  he  speaks, 
His  laugh  is  something  grand; 

Its  ripples  overrun  his  cheeks 
Like  waves  on  snowj-  sand. 

He  smiles  the  moment  he  awakes,     . 

And  till  the  day  is  done; 
The  schoolroom  for  a  joke  he  takes — 

His  lessons  are  but  fun. 

No  matter  how  the  day  may  go, 

You  cannot  make  him  cry — 
He's  worth  a  dozen  boys  I  know, 

Who  pout  and  mope  and  sigh. 

— Selected. 


THE  TWO  SIDES. 

There  was  a  girl  who  always  said 

Her  fate  was  very  hard; 
From  the  one  thing  she  wanted  most 

She  always  was  debarred. 


There  always  was  a  cloudy  spot 

Somewhere  within  the  sky; 
Nothing  was  ever  quite  just  right, 

She  used  to  saj',  and  sigh. 

And  yet  her  sister,  strange  to  say. 

Whose  lot  was  quite  the  same. 
Found  something  pleasant  for  herself 

In  every  day  that  came. 
Of  course  things  tangled  up  sometimes 

For  just  a  little  while; 
But  nothing  ever  staid  all  wrong. 

She  used  to  say,  and  smile. 

So  one  girl  sighed  and  one  girl  smiled 

Through  all  their  lives  together; 
It  didn't  come  from  luck  01  fate. 

From  clear  or  cloudy  weather. 
The  reason  lay  within  their  hearts. 

And  colored  all  outside; 
One  chose  to  hope  and  one  to  mope, 

And  so  they  smiled  and  sighed. 

—  Yonkers  Statesman. 


GETTING  THE  WORST  OF  IT. 

A  lioy  came  to  the  door  of  a  lady's 
house,  and  asked  if  she  did  not  wish  some 
berries,  for  he  had  been  out  all  day 
gathering  them. 

"Yes,"   said   the    lady,    "I    will  take 
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them."  She  took  the  basket,  and 
stepped  into  the  house,  the  boy  remain- 
ing outside,  whistling  to  some  canary- 
birds  hanging  in  their  cages  on  the 
porch. 

Why  don't  you  come  in  and  see  that 
I  measure  your  berries  right.'"  said  the 
lady.  "How  do  you  know  but  that  I 
may  cheat  you.'" 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  said  the  boy,  "for 
you  would  get  the  worst  of  it." 

"Get  the  worst  of  it.-""  said  the  lady. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  that.'" 

"Why,  ma'am,"  said  the  boy,  "I 
should  lose  only  my  berries,  and  you 
would  make  yourself  a  thief.  Don't 
you  think  that  would  be  getting  the 
worst  of  it.'" 

The  boy  was  right.  He  who  steals  or 
does  anything  wrong  or  mean  just  to 
gain  a  few  pence  or  a  few  shillings  bur- 
dens himself  with  a  sin  which  is  worse 
than  all  the  gain.      Let  this  be  borne  in 


mind — the  one  who  does  a  wrong  to  an- 
other   always   gets   the   worst   of    it. 

— Brethren  Evangelist. 

0 

SAYINGS  OF  LITTLE  ONES. 

"Are  you  a  self-made  man.'"asked  little 
Bobbie  of  the  visitor. 

"I  am,  my  boy,"  replied  the  visitor, 
much  pleased. 

"An'  ain't  you  sorry  you  didn't  let 
somebuddy  else  help  you.'"  persisted 
Bobbie. 

Little  Teddy,  when  told  that  he  was 
growing  fast,  answered;  "Yes,  too  fast; 
I  think  they  water  me  too  much.  Why, 
I  have  to  take  a  bath  every  morning!" 

Boston  Mother:  "If  you  had  my  faith 
in  Christian  Science,  darling,  you  would 
have  no  toothache." 

Little  Daughter;  "Well,  mother,  if 
you  had  my  toothache  you  wouldn't 
have  any  faith." 


AMONG  RED  ROCKS.-III. 

(continued  from  page  52.) 
A  DAY  WITH  THE   BAD  BOY  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 


r\  UR  town  had  its  bad  boy,  scores 
IljiL  of  them,  in  fact,  but  one  in  par- 
^^11  ticular,  who  distinguished  him- 
self among  the  bad  as  a  leader.  The 
mothers  of  the  village  regularly  advised 
their  own  little  desperadoes  to  "keep 
away  from  Hod  Smith,  or  you'll  get 
into  mischief,  and  then'll  come  a 
trouncing."  Yet  Hod,  somehow,  al- 
ways had  a  brood  of  youngsters  around 
him,  whom    he   used    as   secret  service  ' 


men  in  all  sorts  of  pilfering  scrapes  and 
foolhardy  adventures.  If  a  farmer  had 
had  eggs  stolen,  Hod  never  did  it — he 
merely  watched  while  Tommy  Jones 
sneaked  into  the  coop  and  robbed  the 
nests;  if  he  missed  his  winter's  popcorn, 
no  one  could  lay  it  to  Hod's  account — 
he  only  boosted  Fredie  Ray  into  the 
corn  loft,  then  stood  below  holding  his 
hat  to  catch  the  ears  as  they  came 
down.     In    melon-stealing  escapades  it 
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was  his  self-imposed  duty  to  sit  by  the 
hole  in  the  fence,  while  his  tatterdema- 
lion emissaries  ravaged  the  patch. 
Then  with  his  big  knife  he  would  do 
the  carving,  and  apportion  the  slices  out 
to  us  urchins,  but  since  he  was  the  heart 
of  the  gang,  he  reserved  for  himself  the 
core  of  the  melon, which  part  we  readily 
conceded  and  nibbled  away  at  our  frag- 
ments of  rind,  while  he  sat  in  state  over 
the  luscious  center. 

We  liked  Hod.  Because  he  was  older 
and  larger  than  we,  we  thought  it  very 
condescending  in  him  to  seek  our  com- 
panionship. He  was  the  magician  and 
we  were  the  frogs,  and  woe  to  the 
farmer  who  merited  a  plague.  Or  we 
were  the  pack  trailing  at  his  heels  and 
ever  ready  to  be  sicked  out. 

One  morning  early  I  saw  the  rim  of 
his  white  slouch  hat,  and  beneath  it  one 
eye  and  a  few  tags  of  black  hair,  peep- 
ing around  the  corner  of  our  barn.  A 
hand  beckoned  me  to  come,  and,  seeing 
'  1  was  not  watched,  with  a  very  uncon- 
cerned whistle  I  hopped  and  jigged 
about  till  I  was  out  of  sight'  behind  the 
barn. 

"Hello,  Teddie,"  Hod  began,  as  he 
gave  me  a  slap  on  the  shoulder  that  I 
wanted  to  kiss  him  for,  "come  here,  I've 
got  something  to  show  you." 

He  soon  had  me  closeted  in  a  deep 
ditch,  where,  much  to  my  interest  and 
surprise,  be  had  a  bow  and  a  quiver  of 
arrows. 

"Hain't  they  dandies,  though.^  Tell 
you,  they'll  knock  the  cotton-tails  and 
chipmunks  for  you;  and  how's  this.?" 
And  he  pulled  out  a  big  jack-knife  and 
began  to  whet  it  on  his  shoe,  as  if  the 
next  instant  to  plunge  it  into  the  throat 
of  an  unoffending  rodent.  Then  he 
smoothed  the  feathers  of  the  arrows, 
and  with  a  far-away  air,  let  me  feel  how 
sharp  the  spikes  were,  and  even  try  a 
shot  at    a    can  up    along    the   ditch.     I 


asked  where  he  got  the  arrows  and  the 
knife,  to  which  he  answered  with  a 
mere  "Oh,  I  got  'em."  I  understood 
perfec  ly. 

"Tell  you  what,  Teddie,"  he  began, 
when  he  saw  I  was  interested,  "ht's 
go  down  to  the  field  today,  will  you.'' 
You  can  carry  the  knife,  and  then  if  I 
kill  any  rabbits,  you  can  carry  them, 
too;  yes,  and  I'll  let  you  shoot  some- 
times." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  sa3'ing  I  would 
go,  when  I  remembered  my  mother's 
frequent  injunctions  to  keep  away 
from  Hod  Smith.  He  seemed  to  dis- 
cern the  cause  of  m.y  hesitancy,  and  cut 
in  with, 

"Nah,  she  won't  lick  you,  Teddie, 
she's  just  trying  to  scare  you.  She  won't 
even  miss  you,  or'U  be  darned  glad 
you're  out  of  the  way.  Tell  you,  I'm 
not  afraid  of  mv  mother,  what  I'm  not. 
Oh,  golly, "he  continued  with  earnest- 
ness, "we'll  have  the  most  fun.  We'll 
go  out  through  Sand  Holler,  where  the 
cactuses  are  just  lined  with  cotton-tails, 
then  over  Brown's  potato-patch  and  fill 
our  hats  with  potatoes,  and  gel  some 
roasting-ears  from  Hart's  field,  and  take 
them  all  over  in  the  wiliers  and  roast 
them.  Tell  you  what,  Teddie,  if  you 
don't  go,  you'll  wish  you  had.  Here, 
take  the  knife  and  come  on,"  and  he 
began  to  dodge  among  the  trees  to  avoid 
being  seen,  I  following  with  equal 
stealth. 

It  was  a  warm,  quiet  morning  in  late 
summer,  with  hardly  a  stir  of  wind. 
We  patted  along  the  dusty  road  con- 
stantly vigilant  for  game,  I  fondling  the 
big  knife  as  I  trudged  after  my  hero. 
If  I  had  fears  when  I  started,  they  were 
gone  now,  overshadowed  by  the  buoy- 
ant expectation  of  thrilling  events.  I 
thought  the  morning  would  always  last, 
that  night,  and  bedtime,  and  the  inevit- 
able   hour    for  an    explanation    of    my 
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day's  whereabouts  were  so  remote  that 
I  need  have  no  mind  of  them.  The 
twang  of  the  bow-string,  the  voice  of  the 
master  hunter,  the  running,  the  routing, 
the  breath-taking  interest,  left  no  room 
for  the  occasional  in-flitting  of  my 
mother's  image.  Hod's  aim  was  good, 
and,  true  to  his  promise,  he  allowed  me 
my  part  in  the  carnage  and  the  privilege 
of  carrying  the  game. 

Noon  came,  and  I  still  thought  the 
pleasures  of  the  occasion  were  well  worth 
the  risk  I  had  run  to  secure  them.  We 
lay  in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  green 
willows,  before  us  the  fire  crackling  and 
snapping  as  the  fuel  fell  into  the  red 
embers.  There  were  a  pile  of  potatoes 
freshly  dug  from  a  neighbor's  hills,  a 
dozen  ears  of  green  corn,  and  two  cot- 
ton-tails and  a  squirrel,  all  ready  for  the 
coals. 

There  is  something  delicious  in  pota- 
toes as  they  roll  from  the  fire,  burned 
and  crusted  without,  but  white  and 
mealy  within;  in  corn  that  has  been 
broiled  in  its  own  husks,  with  here  and 
there  a  ileck  of  brown  where  the  coals 
have  eaten  in;  in  wild  meat  flavored 
through  and  through  with  the  pungent 
seasoning  of  willow  ash.  An  epicure 
might  not  relish  these  viands,  but  to  a 
hungry  boy,  bred  in  the  country,  they 
make  his  mouth  water. 

The  day  wore  on, and  the  sun  reached 
down  towards  the  western  mountain- 
tops.  My  thoughts  turned  homeward, 
and  I  wondered  if,  during  that  bright 
summer  day,  my  absence  had  been 
taken  note  of;  if  my  mother  had  called 
for  me,  with  no  response,  and  in  vain 
asked  the  neighbors  if  they  knew  aught 
of  my  whereabouts.  Or  was  Hod  right.'' 
Had  I  not  been  missed,  even  from  the 
midday  meal.''  or  had  my  empty  chair 
gone  unobserved  that  it  was  empty,  or 
its  vacancy  only  looked  upon  with  a 
feeling  of   relief.''     I  felt    sure   that    my 


sister,  during  the  long  hours  since  morn- 
ing, had  often  asked,  "Mama,  where  is 
Teddie.'"  and  my  mother  had  turned 
with  the  selfsame  question  on  her  lips. 
Then  I  remembered  that  I  had  carried 
in  no  wood  for  the  kitchen  fire,  neither 
fed  my  rabbits  nor  the  chickens.  What 
a  day  of  extra  work  and  worry  it  had 
been  for  my  mother, and  only  last  night  I 
had  clung  round  her  neck  and  promised 
to  be  the  best  boy  in  the  village,  to  help 
her  with  the  late  and  early  labors  of  her 
toilsome  life.  And  here  were  my  good 
resolves  gone  into  the  air, when  less  than 
twelve  hours  old. 

This  was  my  first  remembered  lesson 
that  joys  come  not  alone,  and  that  the 
attending  pain  is  as  often  measured  out 
to  others  as  to  the  evildoer.  I  should 
like  to  have  foregone  the  exhilarating 
plea?ures  of  the  day,  the  hunt,  the 
camper's  meal,  the  boon  comradeship  of 
my  big  hero,  to  have  stood  again  in  the 
early  morning  light  to  choose  the  better 
though  the  quieter  way. 

I  did  not  like  Hod  half  so  much  as 
when  together  we  set  out,  nor  did  the 
big  knife  and  the  bow  and  arrows  have 
for  me  the  same  attraction.  With  the 
one  I  would  have  whittled  the  others 
into  kindlings  for  the  evening's  fire,  had 
I  only  been  home  again  and  could  have 
sent  the  memory  of  the  past  up  with 
the  smoke,  and  seen  my  mother  smile 
approvingl3%  as  the  warming  glow  sent 
puffs  of  vapor  out  of  the  evening  kettle. 

The  uneven  shadows  were  reaching 
far  across  the  valleys  when  we  en- 
tered the  village,  I  dropping  in  the 
rear  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  open 
companionship  with  Hod.  As  he  turned 
into  a  by-street  near  his  home,  he  called 
back  to  me,  "Good  by,  Teddie;  keep  a 
stiff  upper  lip,  for  I  guess  it's  all  night 
with  you,"  and  he  left  me  face  to  face 
with  a  guilty  conscience  and  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  day's  termination. 
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Reaching  home,  slowly  I  pushed  open 
the  door  and  edged  into  the  dining  room 
— into  the  presence  of  the  little  family 
group  at  the  table.  No  one  so  much 
as  said,  "Hello,  Teddie,"  or  asked 
where  T  had  been,  but  all  regarded  me 
with  that  strange  curiosity  with  which 
they  might  have  looked  upon  a  wan- 
derer from  out  the  night,  or  a  curio  from 
the  globe's  other  verge.  I  felt  myself  a 
beggar,  seeking  hospitality  from  the  in- 
hospitable and  with  insufficient  resolu- 
tion to  make  my  wants  known,  or  an 
idler  suddenly  dropped  in  among  the 
legendary  cave  dwellers  of  that  particu- 
lar mountain  region,  whose  eyes,  by  an 
exalted  arrangement,  had  become  the 
organs  of  expression;  who  now,  by  their 
dumb  speech,  were  speaking  to  me  un- 
intelligible words  of  reproof.  As  I  stood, 
head  lowered,  my  hand  on  the  door- 
knob, I  felt  the  trend  of  their  thoughts 
rather  than  knew  the  unuttered  words 
that  were  being  chained  into  sentences 
of  disapprobation. 

With  no  wor  i  spoken,  my  mother,  a 
serene  dignity  on  her  face,  motioned  me 
toward  a  little  side  table,  on  which  she 
placed  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread, 
tacitly  refusing  me  my  accustomed  place 
in  the  family  circle,  as  though  I  had 
forfeited  the  privilege  or  sitting  there, 
or  was  an  interloper  not  meriting  so  high 
a  dignit\ . 

In  silence  I  gulped  at  my  simple  meal, 
tasting  now  and  then  a  salty  flavor, 
from  the  tears,  that,  one  after  another, 
found  their  way  over  the  contour  of  my 
cheek.  After  supper  I  thought  to  bring 
some  relief  to  my  conscience  in  the 
doing  of  my  chores — by  an  hour  of  un- 
wonted diligence  to  compensate  for  the 
delinquency  of  a  long  day.  But  no  such 
favoring  circumstance  awaited  me.  I 
was  quietly  informed  that  nothing  re- 
mained for  me  to  do,  as  if  to  say  that 
my  little  life  was  quite  inconsiderable. 


and  that  I  could  as  well  as  not  be  gotten 
along  without.  The  blow  was  more 
painful  than  that  ever  given  by  ferule, 
more  stinging  than  the  severest  cut  of  a 
tingling  withe.  During  the  lamplight 
hours  no  one  spoke  to  me,  or  seemed  at 
all  put  out  or  sad,  that  I  was  ostracised; 
in  fact,  were  non-observant  of  my  lonely 
state,  or  showed  themselves  to  be.  I 
heard  nothing  so  distinctly  as  the  red- 
faced  clock,  and  I  was  glad  when  the 
hands  ticked  round  to  the  bed  time 
hour  and  my  mother  and  I  were  left 
alone. 

She,  her  elbow  on  the  table  and  sup- 
porting her  face  in  her  hand,  stared  at 
the  white  cloth,  and  now  and  then  her 
lips  quivered  slightly,  and  I  thought  I 
saw  an  occasional  trembling  of  her  eye- 
lids. I  felt  a  weight  in  my  own  breast, 
the  muscles  about  my  mouth  were  also 
uncontrollable,  and  I  could  hardly  hold 
back  a  gush  of  weeping.  I  wanted  to 
tell  her  all  the  day's  waywardness  and 
ask  forgiveness,  feel  again  the  flow  of 
the  mutual  love  of  j'esterday.  I  was  mis- 
erably lonely  and  felt  unloved  and  un- 
lovable; but  somehow  I  could  not 
muster  strength  to  penetrate  her  calm 
reserve.  In  the  early  morning  I  had 
passed  outside  the  limit  of  her  confi- 
dence, and  must  now  be  invited  back. 

"Teddie." 

There  was  sorrow  in  mv  mother's 
voice,  and  censure  in  its  mildness,  for  it 
was  the  heart  that  spoke. 

I  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant,  and 
the  full  glow  of  her  eyes  was  upon  my 
shamed  cheek.  I  put  my  hand  in  hers, 
but  received  no  returning  grasp,  though 
its  warm  pulsation  seemed  to  bound 
with  a  joy  kindred  to  my  own,  giving 
me  courage  to  look  in  her  face  and 
make  the  confessions  I  so  longed  to 
make  and  repeat  my  new  resolves. 
These  she  heard  with  manifest  distrust, 
which  cemented   them  only  the  harder 
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in  my  determination;  and  m}'  bearing 
assumed  something  of  the  heroic,  the 
resolute,  cast.  Seeing  this,  "I  believe 
you,  Teddie,"  she  said,  and  the  moth- 
er's kiss  she  gave  is  still  warm  and  fresh 
through  the  years,  and  my  eyes  still 
moistened  with  a  remembered  joy. 


She  tucked  me  away  in  bed  more  ten- 
derly than  usual,  and  I  drifted  off  into 
the  land  of  nod,  the  sweet  music  of  her 
voice  mingling  with  the  melodies  of 
sleep  and  the  hght  of  her  love  falling 
in  mild  glow  over  the  land  of  dreams. 
James  Edward  Fogcldy. 


THE  RUNAWAY. 

(continued  from  page  74.) 


r  f^  |NLY  a  short  time  elapsed  be- 
I  ^/  J  fore  the  train  pulled  out,  and 
1^^^^  now  Johnnie  felt  safe.  He  re- 
^fHTW""  mained  in  the  bottom  of  the 
car  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  But  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  exciting 
events  of  the  day  had  stimulated  his  mind 
to  wakefulness,  and  hardly  able  or 
willing  to  collect  his  thougths,  which 
were  not  entirely  pleasing,  he  could 
only  gaze  at  the  starlit  heavens  and 
watch  the  lights  in  the  station-houses  as 
now  and  again  the  train  would  pass  them 
in  the  night. 

Finally  he  heard  some  steps  iij  the  car 
ahead  coming  toward  him.  Of  course 
Johnnie  at  once  concluded  that  the  steps 
must  be  those  of  a  railroad  man  who 
would  eject  him  from  the  train. 

"Well,"  thought  Johnnie,  "I  must 
stand  it;  the  worst  they  can  do  is  to  put 
me  off,  and  I  must  then  either  walk  or 
wait  for  some  other  train." 

As  the  steps  came  nearer  he  noticed 
two  voices,  and  as  their  owners'  presently 
climbed  over  the  gates  on  his  car  he 
could  see  from  their  outlines  that  they 
wera  not  railroad  men,  but  a  couple  of 
young  boys  probably  not  over  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  old.  They  got  into 
Johnnie's  car  and  they  observed  him 
almost  simultaneously  with  him  obser- 
ving them. 


"Hello,  Jimmy,"  said  one  of  them, 
"here  is  a  little  kid  what  has  joined  our 
Society  of  the  Ancient  and  United 
Ivnockabouts." 

Immediately  both  boys  squatted  upon 
the  floor  of  the  car,  to  get  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  their  newly  dis- 
covered comrade. 

"Well,  kid,"  said  the  one  addressed 
as  Jimmy,  "where  did  you  come  from, 
and  where  do  you  think  you  are 
going.?" 

Never  waiting  for  an  answer  he  turned 
immediately  around  to  his  companion; 
and  said:  "But  bless  my  breeches, 
Fred.,  this  chap  is  a  regular  dude;  just 
look  at  them  fine  duds  he  has  on;  and 
he  has  even  got  a  Waterbury,  with  a 
fine  chain  to  it." 

Johnnie  then  remembered  that  he  was 
wearing  a  fine  little  watch  which  be- 
longed to  his  mother,  but  which  she 
permitted  him  to  carry  whenever  he  was 
dressed  up. 

"Here,  chappy,"  said  Jimmy,  "let  us 
look  at  that  carrot  you  have  got  in  your 
pocket,  and  see  whether  it  is  real  or  only 
just  one  of  them  imitation  things  what 
they  throw  in  with  a  box  of  candy." 

Jimmy  did  not  wait  for  compliance 
with  his  rude  request,  but  simply  reached 
over  and  before  Johnnie  could  prevent 
it  had  pulled  the  watch  from  his  pocket. 
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Then  continuing  he  said:  "Well,  I 
declare,  if  it  ain't  the  real  thing."  Then 
turning  to  Johnnie  he  said:  "I  guess 
I'll  take  this,  young  man.  It  ain't  safe 
for  such  little  chaps  as  you  to  be  carrying 
such  valuables,  because  some  big  folks 
might  hold  you  up  and  take  it  away 
from  you,  and  I  had  better  keep  it  until 
I  think  you  can  safely  be  entrusted 
with  such  trinkets."  "Sure,"  responded 
Fred.,  "such  things  should  always  be 
promptly  deposited  with  the  treasurer 
of  the  A.  U.  K.,  otherwise  Ancient  and 
United  Knockabouts;  and  as  we  are  the 
treasorer  we  had  better  take  them  now 
and  relieve  this  little  fellow  from  all  re- 
sponsibility. By  the  way,  youngster,  ain't 
you  got  some  dough  on  you,  too.'  If  so,  you 
had  better  hand  it  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  society,  who  needs  it  worse  than 
you  do  anyhow.  Your  baby  face  will 
get  something  to  eat  any  time,  while  we 
the  veterans  of  the  road  are  always 
obliged  to  keep  on  the  off  side  of  genteel 
society,  as  otherwise  the  cop  might 
insist  on  too  familiar  an  acquaintance 
with  us." 

While  Johnnie  hardly  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  gibberish  used  by  his 
newly  found  associates,  yet  he  began  to 
realize  that  they  were  about  to  steal  the 
watch  which  was  a  treasure  not  only 
intrinsically  but  also  as  the  only  peculiar 
memento  of  his  absent  mother's  love. 
Still  holding  on  to  the  watch  chain  he 
said:  "Please  don't  take  the  watch;  it 
is  a  gift  from  my  mother,  and  as  such 
I  prize  it  very  highly." 

"Ha,  ha,"  laughed  the  boys  in  chorus, 
and  Fred,  getting  impatient  at  the  de- 
lay, pulled  fiercely  at  the  chain,  snapping 
two  or  three  of  the  vest  coat  buttons 
and  secured  its  release  from  Johnnie's 
clothing. 

"The  kid  is  getting  sentimental,"  said 
Jimmy;  "better  see  whether  he's  got 
some  more  of  'mama's  gifts'  on  his  per- 


son which  should  belong  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  A.  U.  K.   Society." 

Following  this  statement  both  boys 
threw  themselves  upon  Johnnie,  and 
while  one  of  them  held  his  hands 
closely  over  Johnnie's  mouth  and 
nose  the  other  began  to  feel  around 
in  all  of  his  pockets.  Jonnnie  strug- 
gled manfully  to  preserve  his  little 
belongings,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
releasing  his  face  from  the  uncomfortable 
hold  and  immediately  followed  up  this 
advantage  bv  a  loud  outcry  for  help. 

"Give  that  kid  a  knockout  drop," 
ejaculated  Jimmy,  "so  he  won't  disturb 
the  peace  of  this  here  train  and  its  re- 
spectable passengers." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Johnnie 
felt  several  severe  blows  upon  his  head 
and  face,  which  rendered  him  wholly 
unconscious;  and  when  he  came  to  him- 
self again  he  discovered  that  his  asso- 
ciates were  gone,  and  that  he  was  left 
in  the  bottom  of  the  car  securely  tied 
with  a  strong  piece  of  rope.  His  head 
was  throbbing  with  pain  from  the  blows 
he  had  received;  the  rope  was  piercing 
the  flesh  of  his  wrists  and  ankles,  and 
adding  to  the  general  pain  felt  all  over 
his  body;  his  handkerchief  had  been 
stuck  into  his  mouth  so  that  he  could 
not  even  cry  for  help.  Johnnie  quickly 
realized  his  deplorable  situation;  help 
could  only  come  by  accident.  This 
empty  car  might  be  carried  clear  across 
the  continent,  or  left  unnoticed  upon 
some  obscure  sidetrack.  In  either  event 
death  from  hunger,  pain  and  exhaustion 
was  probably  the  only  ultimate  relief; 
and  to  think  that  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  ago  he  was  comfortably  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  things  he  now  most 
longed  for,  and  that  his  desperate  pres- 
ent condition  was  the  direct  result  of  his 
own  willful  disobedience  to  a  request 
made  for  his  own  temporal  and  eternal 
benefit,    by    a  mother   who  had  always 
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been  good  and  kind  to  him.  Oh,  for  one 
more  look  at  the  loved  ones  at  home; 
for  one  more  kiss  from  his  dear  mother; 
for  one  more  embrace  of  his  loving 
father;  he  would  give  all  he  ever  did  pos- 
sess in  this  world.  To  die  here,  in  a 
strange  country,  unnoticed  by  anybody, 
without  even  a  soul  to  give  him  a  drop 
of  water  to  quench  the  thirst  which  was 
almost  devouring  him.  The  wages  of 
sin  are  surely  certain  and  frightful. 
What  would  he  care  for  the  jeers  of  his 
Ogden  playmates .''  Where  could  he 
look  for  help;  where  could  he  get  assist- 
ance .■"  Nothing  to  hear  save  the  rumb- 
ling of  the  train,  and  nothing  to  see  ex- 
cept the  dirty  surroundings  of  the  car 
and  the  multitude  of  the  stars  in  the 
heaven  above. 

Ah,  yes,  the  heaven  above;  there  was 
the  only  place  he  could  hope  to  find 
help.  He  remembered  now  how  time 
and  again  he  had  joined  with  the  Sun- 
day School  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  in 
a  formal  way  he  had  prayed  to  our  God 
"to  deliver  us  from  evil,"  but  never  be- 
fore had  the  import  of  that  phrase  pro- 
duced such  faith  as  it  did  upon  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  Of  course  in  his  present 
plight  the  Lord  alone  could  deliver  him 
from  evil.  And  could  he,  a  boy  who  had 
caused  such  great  trouble  to  his  parents, 
and  had  so  ignored  the  teachings  of  God, 
now  hope  for  help  from  that  source .' 
But  the  Sunday  School  teacher,  the 
dear,  good  sister  who  had  so  faithfully 
taught  him  in  the  ward,  had  often  said 
that  the  Lord  is  a  merciful  God,  and  if 
His  children  would  ask  for  His  aid  it 
should  be  given  unto  them. 

Johnnie  determined  to  pray  unto  the 
Lord  as  he  had  never  prayed  before, 
and  to  ask  His  forgiveness  and  His  help 
in  the  present  distress.  Making  a  ter- 
rible effort  he  succeeded  in  raising  him- 
self to  his  knees;  and  then  in  that  car, 
looking  constantly  up  to  heaven,  until 


his  soul  seemed  close  to  the  Throne  of 
God,  never  heeding  the  noise  of  the  cars 
or  the  fleeting  lights  of  the  stations 
along  the  road,  Johnnie  poured  out  his 
soul  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  told  of  his 
sorrow  and  of  his  repentance,  of  his  de- 
termination never  to  cause  pain  to  his 
parents  again,  of  never  violating  the 
Sabbath,  but  to  constitute  himself  a  mis- 
sionary among  his  companions  to  induce 
them  to  observe  the  Sabbath  day  and 
keep  it  holy,  and  learn  and  faithfully 
keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  of 
His  Beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  "Only 
Lord,  help  me  out  of  this  my  trouble; 
Thou  hast  power  to  release  me  and 
restore  me  to  my  parents;  exercise 
that  power  in  behalf  of  this  Thy  help- 
less child.  O  Lord,  do  this  for  the  sake 
of  thy  Beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen, " 
Exhausted  Johnnie  fell — and  then 
he  awoke.  All  this  time  he  had  been 
asleep  and  dreaming  upon  the  bench  in 
the  park.  He  had  not  run  away  at 
all,  but  he  had  cried  himself  asleep, 
and  the  Lord  in  his  dream  had  shown 
him  the  possible  results  of  his  contem- 
plated disobedience. 

Johnnie  rose  from  the  bench,  looked 
at  his  watch,  which  was  still  in  his 
pocket,  and  noticed  that  it  yet  lacked  a 
few  minutes  to  ten  o'clock.  He  ran  to 
the  Sunday  School,  and  no  boy  in  that 
school  on  that  day  joined  more  heartily 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer  than  did  little 
Johnnie.  And  at  night  after  prayer, 
and  just  before  retiring,  Johnnie  told  his 
mother  the  entire  dream,  and  the  prom- 
ises he  had  made  to  the  Lord,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  fulfil  them  to  the  very 
letter.  Johnnie's  mama  hugged  him  to 
her  breast,  kissed  his  forehead,  and 
thankful  to  the  Lord  that  He  had  pre- 
served her  boy  and  shown  him  the  evils 
of  disobedience,  tucked  him  gently  into 
bed,  with  a  fervent  "God  bless  you." 

Uncle  Henry. 


_J^A> 


ROS 


'HE   WON'T  HURT  YOU." 


S  long  as  Katie  Stewart  could 
remember  anything  the  great 
dog  called  Lion  had  been  her 
playfellow  and  protector. 
Katie  lived  in  a  beautiful  house, 
surrounded 


and  watch  for  the  first  glimpse  of  her 
white  dress  and  golden  hair.  He  fairly 
danced  for  joy  when  she  came. 

No  walk  was  complete  to  Katie  with- 
out Lion.     Then,   too,   her  mother  al- 


such  a 
seldom 


T  by  a  large 
^  garden,  and 
Lion's  ken- 
nel was  nice 
and  warm, 
one  as  dogs 
have.  He 
was  a  fine  watchdog, 
always  on  the  alert 
when  strangers  came 
to  the  house,  though 
he  never  harmed  any- 
one until  he  was  sure 
they  were  intruding; 
he  just  watched  close- 
ly to  see  if  they  were 
well  received  and  if 
they  conducted 
themselves  properly. 
When  he  had  assured 
himself  he  would 
walk  away  with  the 
air  of  a  dog  who  had 
done  his  full  duty. 

But  of  all  the  folks 
he  knew  his  love 
went  out  the  most 
for  little  Katie.  He 
would  listen  for  the 
first  sound  of  her 
voice  in  the  morning. 


KATIE    AND    LION. 
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ways  said:  "Don't  forget  to  take  Lion 
with  you." 

One  morning  they  had  been  having  a 
splendid  romp.  Then  Katie  stopped  to 
pick  some  flowers.  Lion  suddenly  gave 
a  deep  growl  and  bounded  towards  the 
large  gates.  Katie  quickly  followed  and 
reached  there  just  in  time  to  see  a  very 
tall  man  dressed  in  soldier's  uniform 
hurrying  out  of  the  gate,  afraid  of  Lion. 

Katie  caught  the  rope  hanging  to  the 
dog's  neck,  and  then  called  out,  "He 
won't  hurt  you."  The  soldier  turned  at 
the  sound  of  the  sweet  voice,  and  saw 
the  picture  as  we  give  it. 

All  fear  seemed  to  leave  him  and  he 
walked  towards  them,  Katie  looking  at 
him  all  the  time  until  he  came  quite 
near  and  then  a  bright  look  came  over 
her  face,  as  she  exclaimed,  "It's  Uncle 
Charlie;  for  shame.  Lion!" 

"And  is  this  baby  Katie.?"  the  tall 
soldier  asked. 

Lion  seemed  to  understand  now  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  he  became 
very  friendly  also  as  they  hurried  to  the 
house,  where  a  royal  welcome  awaited 
the  returned  soldier. 

Uncle  CharHe  told  many  stories  of 
battle,  of  facing  the  cannon,  and  being 
in  the  midst  of  the  fight.  Then  as  he 
looked  at  Httle  Katie,  he  said,  smilingly, 
"If  it  had  not  been  for  this  little  maid, 
however,  I  would  have  run  away  for 
once  as  fast  as  my  legs  could  carry  me, 
and  I  don't  know  when  you  would  have 
seen  me  again.  Katie  came  just  in 
time."  B. 

A  QUEER  PLACE. 

A  little  girl  whose  parents  have  re- 
cently moved  from  country  to  town,  and 
who  is  now  enjoying  her  first  experience 
in  living  in  a  street,  thus  described  it  in 
a  letter  to  another  child:  "This  is  a  very 
queer  place.  Next  door  is,  fastened  on 
our  house." 


HALO  AND  OTHERS. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Halo  has  Money  to  Lend — Belongs  to  the 
People's  Party  —  Sings  "Joseph 
Stnith's  First  Prayer,"  and  '''I'll  be 
a  Little  Mormon,"  when  Four  Years 
Old,  in  Primary  and  Sunday  School 
-^  Visit  to  the  Country — Cruel,  but 
Funny. 

Age  with  its  wisdom,  or  youth  with  its  charms, 

Honor  and  riches  and  jewels  bright, 
Could  not   purchase  the   wealth  of   the    little 
arms 
That  circle  my  neck  tonight. 

Earth's  costliest  treasure,  dearest   and 

best, 
Is   the    child    asleep    on   its   mother's 
breast. 

Once  or  twice  a  month.  Grandma  Ray 
had  some  money  come  to  her  for  rents. 
And  certain  small  portions  of  it  she 
gave  to  her  young  grandchildren.  Halo 
always  came  in  for  his  share.  And 
somehow  he  proved  to  be  a  wise  little 
steward,  never  failing  to  have  money 
to  lend  to  others  who  had  spent  all 
their  own. 

One  of  Halo's  cousins  was  a  great 
hand  to  be  planning  and  making  things 
to  interest  others  as  well  as  himself. 
He  made  a  pretty  paper  cap  and  a  neat 
wooden  gun  and  a  sword  for  Halo. 

At  that  time  Halo  had  a  fine  wooden 
rocking  horse  that  he  called  P'irefly. 

There  were  the  People's  Party  and 
the  Liberals  then,  who  made  a  great  stir 
and  were  much  talked  about. 

As  Lessie  Kay  went  into  her  dining 
room  one  mornmg.she  was  saluted  by  her 
little  boy,  who  was  riding  his  prancing 
Firefly  at  a  furious  rate. 

"Look,  mother!"  he  called  out,  "I 
am  a  soldier!  Don't  you  see  I  am .-'" 
and  he  drew  her  attention  to  the  belt 
his  cousin  had  fastened  upon  him,  to 
which  was  slung  his  gun  and  sword,  and 
then  to  the  paper  cap  on  his  head. 
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When  his  mother  seemed  surprised  at 
the  position  her  son  had  so  suddenly 
taken,  he  quickly  explained  his  standing 
by  saying,  "I  belong  to  the  People's 
party  though,  mama,  that's  akvays  the 
side  for  me!" 

"Oh,  bless  you.  Halo!"  said  his  moth- 
er, kissing  his  rosy  cheeks  and  Hps  and 
hugging  him  with  much  earnestness. 
"If  my  son  will  always  be  true  to  that 
party  to  which  he  now  belongs,  he  will 
never  fail  to  be  all  right!" 

Halo  was  very  tired  one  evening,  and 
his  mother  was  mixing  bread  in  the 
kitchen.  He  went  to  her  and  asked  in 
a  sleepy,  anxious  voice, 

"Mama,  will  the  Lord  let  the  dark 
hurt  good  little  boys.''" 

"No,  dear,"  his  mother  answered, 
"He  never  will.     Why.?" 

"Because  it's  all  dark  in  the  hall,  and 
I  want  to  go  upstairs  to  bed." 

"You  can  go  right  along,  darling, 
nothing  will  hurt  you,"  said  Lessie.  And 
Halo  believed  his  mother,  and  made  the 
dark  journey  in  perfect  safety. 

One  morning  in  the  Primary  class  in 
the  Sunday  School,  the  pleasant  young 
lady  teacher  asked  the  children  which 
one  of  them  could  do  something  to  in- 
terest the  others. 

"Can  any  one  tell  us  something  we 
shall  like  to  hear.''"  she  asked.  "There's 
a  hand  raised!  Halo  will  do  something 
for  us.     What  is  it,  dear.?" 

"I  can  sing  'Joseph  Smith's  First 
Prayer,'"  Halo  answered  modestly. 

"That's  a  good  boy!"  said  the  teach- 
er. "Stand  right  up  here,  where  the 
children  can  all  see  and  hear  you." 

"Let  me  take  the  book,  please,  ma- 
ma," said  the  little  boy.  And  he  walked 
bravely  after  the  teacher  and  took  the 
stand  she  wished  him  to.  Then  holding 
his  little  Sunday  School  hymn  book 
before  his  face,  so  that  he  did  not  see 
the  children    who   were   all  looking  at 


him,  he  sang   the  hymn  through,  every 
word  distinctly,  without  one  mistake. 

That  was  when  Halo  was  four  years 
old.  The  next  time  it  came  his  turn  to 
do  something  in  his  Sunday  School 
class,  he  sang"ril  be  a  Little  Mormon," 
with  the  same  success  which  had  at- 
tended his  first   effort  to  sing  in  public. 

"Can  he  read  the  words  Hke  that  from 
the  book.?"  asked  the  teacher,  of  Lessie. 

"Oh,  no!"  repHed  Halo's  mother. 
"He  knows  the  songs  by  heart;  but  I 
think  holding  the  book  before  his  face, 
and  resting  his  eyes  upon  it,  keeps  him 
from  feeling  frightened  and  nervous,  as 
he  otherwise  would." 

After  that.  Halo  sang  the  hymns  he 
had  learned  in  the  ward  Primary  meet- 
ings. And  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
he  could  also  recite  well;  so  he  was 
often  given  recitations  to  learn  and 
speak  by  his  teachers. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  Halo's  moth- 
er that  the  remark  was  frequently  made 
to  her  by  ojBcers  and  teachers  of  the 
Sunday  School  and  Primary:  "We 
can  always  depend  on  your  little 
boy  to  take  any  part  we  wish  him  to, 
and  make  a  success  of  it." 

The  next  summer.  Halo  and  his  moth- 
er went  into  the  country  to  spend  a  while 
with  his  uncle,  aunt  and  cousins.  A 
queer  thing  happened  soon  after  Halo 
and  his  mama  arrived  at  hisuncle'shome. 

Halo  was  out  with  the  other  children, 
having  a  merry  time.  But  he  came 
running  to  his  mother  in  breathless 
haste,  and  wanted  her  to  come  quickly 
and  see  what  a  wonderful  thing  had 
happened. 

She  went  with  him  to  the  barn  yard, 
and  sure  enough,  a  very  strange  sight 
met  her  eyes. 

There  was  a  large,  fat  calf  in  the  yard 
that  the  children  played  with.  In 
thoughtless  fun,  they  had  pulled  a 
coarse  gunny  sack  onto  the  calf's  head. 
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and  were  having  a  little  mild  sport  with 
it  as  it  capered  about. 

Then  suddenly,  quite  out  of  season, 
as  it  was  only  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, the  calf's  mother  came  walking 
into  the  yard.  The  sport  was  no  longer 
mild,  but  wild  after  that. 

The  calf  could  see  its  mother  through 
holes  in  the  sack,  and  naturally  ran  to 
her,  as  it  was  unweaned.  But  the  poor 
cow  did  not  know  her  own  child  with 
the  sack  over  its  head,  was  even  more 
frightened,  and  ran  from  it,  stamping 
and  bellowing  around  the  yard  in  fine 
shape,  with  the  calf  galloping  after  her, 
bleating  and  bawling,  trying  to  tell  its 
mother  who  it  was. 

Lessie  felt  that  the  children  needed 
scolding  for  the  foolish  thing  they  had 
done.  But  to  see  some  of  them  roost- 
ing about  on  the  top  of  the  fence, 
where  they  had  clambered  for  safety, 
and  others  scrambling  under  it  to  keep 


out  of  the  way  of  the  prancing  animals, 
and  all  of  them  screaming  with  laugh- 
ter, was  too  funny  a  sight  for  Lessie  to 
witness  and  keep  sober.  She  had  to 
indulge  in  a  good,  hearty  laugh  herself 
before  she  could  possibly  give  her  atten- 
tion to  the  devising  of  some  plan  by 
which  the  mischief  done  might  be  rem- 
edied. 

In  the  meantime,  while  jumping 
about,  the  calf  got  its  foot  into  the 
sack,  and  ripped  it  and  tore  it,  so  that 
it  finally  shook  it  off. 

Then  the  cow  mother  and  calf  child, 
which  had  been  estranged,  became  rec- 
onciled to  each  other,  and  Lessie  had 
a  chance  to  tell  the  children.  Halo  with 
the  rest,  how  careful  we  should  all  be 
to  do  nothing  that  can  hurt  or  cause 
pain  to  any  of  our  Heavenly  Father's 
creatures. 

L.  L.  G.  R. 
(to  be  continued.) 


Words  Peiraphrased  from  the 
42nd  Psalm,  by  Nahum  Tate. 

Moderato. 


"AS  PANTS  THE  HART."* 

METRICAL  CHANT. 


Music  by  A.  C.  Smyth. 
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*  May  be  sung  in  unison,  the  organist  playing  the  full  harmony. 


"YirrE  can  make  your  old  Jewelry  New.     Forty  years 
'''     experience  enables  us  to  give  you  the  best  work 
at  the  smallest  cost. 


Pin  in  Biooch 15  cents 

Gold  Soldering  Spectacles 25  cents 

Making  Gold  Ring  smaller 25c  to  50c 

Resetting  Stone  in  Ring 15c  to  50c 


John  Daynes  &  Sons. 


UecxielePs  and 
Opttsians. 


SPECIAL    PRICE 

$12.50  = 


This  well-made, 
finely  carved 
and  finished 

GOLDEN 

OAK 
DRESSER 
worth  $22.50 

SPECIAL 
PRICE 

$12.50 

Cash  or  Credit. 


,  H.  ^nilUJC^l  J  cflHPET  STORE. 

Bl  H.  plvst  Soatb  Stt>««t 

Our  Great 

TWO  for  ONE  SALE! 
or  SO«/o  off. 

We  win  give  you  two  articles  for  one  price  or  one 
article  at  half  price 

35doz.  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  $1.00,  for 50c 

25doz.  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  90c,  for 45c 

20aoz.  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  75c,  for '6TAC 

25  doz.  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  60c.  for 25c 

,  100  doz.  assorted  Neckties,  worth  from  10c  to  75c  for 

HALF  PPIOE. 
40  doz.  Ladles'  and  Gents'  Gloves,  worth  25c  to  50c  for 

HALF  PKICE. 

ALL  OVERCOATS  2Sy«  OFF. 

We  keep  a  full  line  of  knit  garments  from  90c  to 
$3.00.  Ready  made  clothing  and  suits  made  to  order 
from  the  celebrated  I'rovo  cloths  or  eastern  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 


D  B0L2EK  S^    , 

27-29  m 

W  SOOTH    TEMPLE    ST 

S^'kLT  LiWE  CITY  i 


tA  ®ur  I!'lrs»j|iiri1s 


ESTEY  ORGANS 

LEAD    THE    WORLD. 


350,000 
in  Use. 


3()  Main  Street, 


Salt  Lake  City. 


-*i^^ 


If  you  need  a  new  Organ  for  your  Meeting- 
House,  Write  us. 

We'll  take  your  old  Organ  in  Exchange  and 
take  the  Balance  in  Easy  Payments. 

SOLD    ONLY    BY 

DAYNES  MUSIC  CO. 

The  Leading  Music  Dealers, 

74  Main  St.  BoxJD. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

EVERYTHIHG  KNOWN  IN  IBOilC. 

FREE    CATALOGUES. 


C    CARPETS  AND  DRAPERIES. 

Our  buyer  has  just  returned  from  the  East  where 
he  has  made  some  very  extensive  purchases  in  this 
line  for  the  spring  trade.  We  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  by  mail.     Write  us. 


H.  Dinwoodey  Furniture  Company^ 


s^!«=£«&s:«^ss^=: 


Salt  Lake 
City.  J«  J« 


The  Shortest  and  Fastest  Line  to  all  Princi- 
pal Utah  Points. 

THE  SHORT  ItiHE  TO  THE  PACIFIC  JIORTHWEST. 

THE    ONLY    LINE    TO    IDAHO,    MONTANA    AND    OREGON- 


Daily  Trains  Each  Way 

BETWEEN 

Salt  Lake  and  Ogden. 


6 


T.  M.  SCHUMACHER,  D.  E.  BURLEY,  D.  S.  SPENCER, 

Acting  Traffic  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 


The  Latter-day  Saints^ 
University, 

SKLT     LKKE     CITY.     'LfTKH, 

WITH  new  buildings,  fine  equipments,  mod- 
ern methods,  enlarged  faculty,  and  practical 
training  in  scientific,  normal,  classical,  kin- 
dergarten teaching  and  domestic  science 
courses,  aims  to  realize  for  its  patrons  the  best  of 
modern   educational   ideals.     The  instruction  in 
special  branches  such  as  music,  art,  law,  physiol- 
ogy, dressmaking,  cooking  and  the  home  arts,  is 
given  by  actualpractice  under  experienced  spec- 
ialists.    Tlj^lSBoratories  afford  good  facilities  in 
chemistryl/hysici-jttKj  biology;  and  the  regular 
class  \fb^in  lang«(Hg<»s,   history,  mathematics, 
civics  aiw  theology^s  .of  the  best  quality,  with 
SitleJafei   progressive  teachers.      The   L.   D.  S. 
BUSINESS  COLLsBtE  leads  all  others  in  the 
West,  wjnter  and  surnmer,  day  and  night.      You 
can  ent^jiow  for^i  thorough  business  education, 
prepai'in^ou  for  a'  position  in  practical  telegra- 
'  phy  (rMfoad-system),  standard  shorthand  by  a 
new  method,   touch   typewriting,   book-keeping 
and  ban^Eing.      We  shall  be  gratified  to  have  the 
^..friends  of  education  visit  the  institution.      Inter- 
•'  esting^descriptive  pamphlets  will  be  sent  free. 
New  closes  organized  after  the  holidays.  Eighth 
grade  graduates  and  others  can  enter  then. 
This  record  of  g-owth  tells  its  own  story: 

Tea\'Bnaing  June,  1900 4B7  Students . 

Year  Ending  June,  1901 666  Students . 

^Year  Ending  June,  1902 1136  Students. 

Up  to  Dec.  16,  of  Present  Year  1160  Students. 


"BIG  4"  ADVERTISING 
^  Jt  COMPANY.  J^  j» 


B 


SIGNS 

All  Sorts 


H 


64   WEST   THIRD    SOUTH 
Jt     J*     'Phone  J50J-k.    >     J» 


